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SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1849. 
sahleiones 
HE endeavour of the Architec- 
tural Association to establish an 
annual exhibition of architec- 
tural art, free to the public, 
7 deserves the thanks of the pro- 
fession generally, and should have commanded 
more assistance beyond its own walls than 
has yet been given to it. Composed as the 
association is, for the most part, of quite young 
men, stadents, this endeavour, which neces- 
sarily entails a considerable expense likely to 
fall on themselves, shows a degree of enthu- 
siasm, energy, and pluck, if we may use a 
vulgar but expressive term, that commands our 
sympathy and praise. We suggest that a 
small subscription should be made by parties 
interested in the progress of our art, to meet 
the expenses of the gallery and attendants, so | 
that the cost of a praiseworthy endeavour may 
not fall on the young society, or the subscribers | 
individually. Members of the profession who 
would willingly have forwarded designs for 
exhibition, had their occupations spared them 
time to arrange them, and there were several 
in this position, may thus still lend their aid 
to the movement: we gladly do so ourselves. 
It gives us much pleasure to find that the 
association is in a prosperous state, and com- 
prises nearly 140 members. Many very good 
papers have been read (some afterwards ap- 
peared in our pages), and the class of design 
has been well attended. Our readers will | 
remember that the Architectural Association | 
grew out of the “ Association of Architectural 
Draughtsmen.” ‘The inauguration meeting of | 
the new society was held in October, 1847, and | 
Mr. Kerr, the first president (by whom the | 
remodelling of the society had been induced), 
thus stated the object it had in view :— 
“The Institution of the Architectural As- | 
sociation is an endeavour towards an improved 
system of architectural study—an endeavour 
on the part of the students themselves: The 
fundamental position that architectural educa- 
tion—the present system of training the archi- 
tect, is defective and insufficient, if it has not 











been frequently agitated and loudly pro- 
claimed, has not been the less continually felt 
by every thinking mind, and earnestly la- 
mented by every aspirer after progress. And 
there may be nothing of novelty in a serious 
attempt to improve upon the system—an ener- | 
getic endeavour for progression. If architec- 
ture is ‘the only branch of human ingenuity, 
which is an exception to this century in its 
intellectual advancement,’—if the profession of 
the architect has been a strange anomaly | 
among professions, so unsettled in the prin- | 
ciples of its subject and so uncared for in in- | 
vestigation and teaching, it has not been so 
without many an earnest mind having been 
aroused to complain, and many an energetic 
scheme having been perseveringly urged. 
But in the present project there is certainly a 
novelty of nature. Whether it may succeed 
or not may scarcely yet be predicted; but as 
a scheme aiming at the association together on 
the largest scale, of the entire body of our 
professional youth, for the end of self-educa- 
tion, and with the good trust of simple se/f- 
reliance, it possesses a novelty which ought to 
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| We thought so too, and willingly assisted in 


| every day, except Saturday, when a shilling 


| now offered to their notice—viewed as the 


be attractive enough to ensure an indulgent | 
trial, and a straightforward earnestness of | 
good purpose which deserves of every old | 
man favour, of every young man help.” | 


making it known and extending its influence ; 
but we said then and we say now, that we 
could see no reason why this work should 
not be done in connection with the Institute,— 
why this body of young and rising men should 
not be enabled to do exactly what they were 
about to do, in the rooms of the Institute, | 
so as to avoid the payment of rent, which | 
keeps down the efforts of all societies, and be 
aided by the use of the now excellent library of | 
the Institute and the co-operation of the elder | 
members of the profession, its members. 

It seems to us most desirable for all parties 
that this junction should take place, and if any 
change be necessary in the rules of the insti- | 
tute to admit of it, the change should be made. 

The Institute must open its arms wider, 
increase the number of its allies, objurgate 
narrownesses, and maintain its position, not 
by keeping back others, but by advancing | 
itself. 

We are being led away, however, from the | 


exhibition, which was privately viewed on | 


| Wednesday, and is now open to the public free 


will be charged—an arrangement which it is | 
supposed will enable that portion of the public 
who are interested in the progress of art, and 
ean afford to assist the experiment to the 
extent of twelve pence, the opportunity of | 
doing so, but which in practice, we fear, will | 
simply have the effect of keeping the gallery 
empty one day out of the six. 


Of this disinclination to pay, we will not 
much complain, if we see the rooms well fre- | 
quented on the other days. As the association 
say in their preface, “whether the public will 
appreciate an exhibition exclusively devoted to | 
architectural art, is a question never yet prac- 
tically tested.” We trust that the reply will be | 
satisfactory, and agree with them in saying, | 
that “ whatever may be the deficiencies of that | 


initiative—we hope for it a candid judgment 


| and liberal reception; and that ere long it will | 
| Alderman Moon, by Mr. Owen Jones, is 


receive that full co-operation of the profession, 
which shall render it not unworthy of a posi- 
tion among those galleries of art that are | 
annually thrown open to the public.” We | 
shall hope especially to see the various artisans 


| of the metropolis availing themselves of the 


opportunity of inspecting the drawings which 
is thus gratuitously afforded to them. 

The gallery contains 171 drawings and 9 
models. The most noticeable of them have 
been exhibited before, and have been men- 


‘tioned in our pages. Thus Mr. G. G. Scott 
| sends his design for the Army and Navy 
' Club House (No. 7), and Newfoundland 
| Cathedral (No. 68); Mr. Allom his fine 


drawing of the banks of the Thames 
(No. 38), and in conjunction with his 
partner, Mr. Crosse, a design for Chichester | 


| Training Schools (No. 31), the New Kensing- 


ton Workhouse (No. 92), design for Army 
and Navy Club (No. 145), and others. Mr. 
E. B. Lamb is a good contributor: Shooting 
Residence at Loch Tulla (No. 40), Wadhurst 
Castle, Sussex, shewing alterations (No. 102), 
charming little drawings ; Church and Schools 
at Prestwood (No. 118), are amongst the works 
he has sent. Mr. Papworth exhibits his design 
for a facade to St. Maria del Fivre, at Florence 
(No. 21), a Metropolitan Music Hall (No. 169), 
and a National Record Office (No. 170), all | 


old friends: and his brother, Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, has sent with other things, his 
design for a library, exhibited last year. 
Mr. Leeds has several of his suggestions for 


| street architecture, thoughtful and original 


usually, but owing little to the colouring by 
which they are set forth, which indeed does 


not do justice to the ideas. Mr. Donaldson 


has sent his design for the mansion of the late 


| Lord Hallyburton, in Angusshire (No. 115), 


Mr. R. W. Billings, the Gothic screen, exe- 


' cuted for Great Malvern Church (No. 103), 


Mr. Roumien, drawings of some villas now 


| being erected, and a view of Old St. Pancras 


Church recently restored, and Mr. Raphael 
Brandon, some designs for churches (the 


| Holy Trinity Church, Leverstock-green, Herts, 
| now being erected, No. 150, and others), 


which shew he has not studied the village 
churches of old England uselessly. 

The designs for churches are numerous, and 
mostly show an adherence to ancient models, 
and a congruity, whatever want or avoidance 
of invention may be observable. No.5 is a 
design for a church at Tunbridge, by Mr. 


| Ewan Christian, (geometrical, with tower on 


south side of chancel). No. 9, Design fora 
Church, by Mr. Colling, (Early English, 
founded on the Temple Church, London). 
No. 33, New Church, &c., now building at 
Newton, by Mr. J. Colson (Early English, 


'nave and chancel). No. 76, Design for a 


Parish Church, by Mr. C. Geoghan (Early 
English). No. 90, Design for the Consecrated 
Chapel at Leicester Cemetery, by Mr. J. 
Johnson (Tuscan in style); and No. 117, by 


| the same architect, New Church, Heptonstall, 


Halifax (Karly decorated, with massive square 
tower). 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 give the elevations and 
section of Wren’s original Design for St. 
Paul’s, by Mr. E. C. Sayer, very nicely drawn, 
though the coloured decorations shown in the 
section are more suited to a drawing-room 
than a cathedral. No. 8 is a design for the 


Brighton Dispensary, by Mr. G. S. Clarke, 


to which the second premium was awarded : the 


style is Tudor, and the design has a turret at 


the angle. 
No. 56, Entrance front of Villa designed for 


founded on the Alhambra; clever, but, as it 
seems to us, unsuitable. No. 73 is a very 
clever Design for Carriage Gates, by Mr. J. P. 
Seddon. In No. 48, by the same, the arrange- 
ment of the lines is similar, but there is a mix- 
ture of styles which makes it less satisfactory. 


No. 67, Design for Galleries or Arcade over 
the roadway and footpaths fronting the Na- 
tional Gallery, by Mr. G. A. Elliott, is a 
curiously wild notion, effectively set forth. 
No. 93 gives a series of clever pen-and-ink 
sketches of Northamptonshire Churches, by 
Mr J.D. Wyatt. No. 135, Font and Cover, 
Manchester Cathedral, by Mr. Truefitt, will 
enable our readers to judge if our commenda- 
tion of the work some time since was de- 
served, 

Mr. Leonard Coliman, besides a view of the 
British Museum Hall as decorated by him, has 
a design for a sideboard (No. 137), which is 
one of the most masterly drawings in the room. 

We can only add, that there are other designs 
by Messrs. Jayne, Horace Jones, Charles Baily, 
C. Lee, C. Tinkler, G. P. Boyce, Butler and 
Hodge, C. W. Young, &c. &c.; and that Mr. C. 
Fripp exhibits a model entitled, “ Study for a 
Facade,” which, if we mistake not, is the 
design he submitted for the Army and Navy 
Club. 
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THE HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.* 
THE INFLUENCE OF TRE SAXON PERIOD UPON 
POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 

Ix the interesting account of his laborious 
researches, which Mr. Layard gives in his re- 
cent book on ancient Nineveh, and in the ex- 
amination of the works of a people of whose 
history and manners all other evidence has 
passed away,—in Pompeii—aptly termed a 
boesil remain of ancient life and manners,—in 
the rock-cut temples of India, or the pyramids 
ef Egypt,—in the old world or the new,— 


wherever the growth of intelligence in man can | 


¢laim a record in history, there the architect 
points to the value of his art as the mirror and 
impression of the past. As the silent deposits 
of the ocean, and the great convulsions of the 
land, have enabled the geologist to pourtray the 
structure and habits of animate beings in ages 
past in the earth’s history—to which the 
thousands of years which date from the fall of 
Nineveh, are an insignificant fraction of time— 
so the mounds of the desert and the ashes of 
the volcano enshrined the existence of other 
generations, for the discovery and wonder of 
the present. 

The Assyrian passed away, and the empire 
which extended from beyond the Tigris to the 
Mediterranean, was lost to the historian, the 
very name of Nineveh was forgotten, and 
another race built upon its site, and, like its 
predecessor, perished in the night of time, and 
its works were covered with the sand; but the 
accumulations of ages only preserved the en- 
during record of architecture to be exposed in 
our own time. Shall, then, the architect not 
claim as a great art, that which has this high 
power of contributing to so vast a field of 
human inquiry? or shall the world think lightly 
of the enthusiasm which is aroused by the arts 
of Greece, or the relics of medieval art in our 
own country ? 


A modern generation, boastful of ingenuity 
in research, and power to accomplish great 
undertakings, may well marvel at the vast 
power of conception and the tasteful execution in 
the works of the medizeval architects in Europe. 
The untiring energy which was brought to 
bear on the erection of structures, which still, 
even in their state of comparative poverty and 
dilapidation, so powerfully impress the be- 
holder, and the deep religious feeling of which 
it was the expression, are occasionally forgotten 
by some, who see only the superstition and 
priestcraft which did too often accompany it. 
We, however, can find such evidence of the 
beautiful in art, and the good in Christian 
effort and example in these relics, that we are 
not altogether surprised, that some should now 
almost identify themselves with the whole 
spirit of the middle ages; and they are not 
without words to answer those who venerate 
other schools of art, less Christian in purpose 
and character. Looking, however, from an 
age essentially practical, upon the works of 
**the masters of a great art in its highest ap- 
plication,” with an anxiety to aid every effort 
to place before us, as Mr. Poole says, ‘‘a more 
vivid, as well as agmore just perception of the 
merits of their works,” hailing, indeed, every 
work that helps to complete the chain of that 
great history of human progress, of which—as 
we before said-—-architecture is the expression, 
we cannot but often wish that a different use 
were made of these works by some non-pro- 
fessional writers—as we so often wish a dif- 
ferent application of their architectural features 
hy architects. We therefore regret that Mr. 
Poole, in the laborious compilation which is 
very usefully included in the scheme of his 
history, has not, as it appears to us—notwith- 
standing the disclaimer in his preface—suffi- 
ciently distinguished in the text, between the 
opinions and feelings of the monkish histo- 
rians-—‘ left to speak for themselves on such 
subjects as miracles, doctrines, and counsels 
of perfection,” and his own treatment of 
the subject. It is true we read that—‘‘ We 
neither do nor can think, believe, and feel 
with them ourselves, and we should depre- 
cate nothing more seriously than a use 
of their works which should lead others 
to an indiscriminate reception of their facts, 

or of their theology;” and we also are dis- 





“ * A History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England,” 
<4 George Aylifie Poole, M.A., Vicar of Welford. London, 
asters. §8V0, 





posed to consider that “the opinions which | 


the stories which they relate, whether they be or 
be not real and true inthemselves, orin our judg- 
ment, are clearly so in the philosophy of the 
history of art;” but a practised writer might 
have been expected continually to provide 
against the possibility of misconception in this 
particular, as well elsewhere as in a preface, and 
wethe moreregret this peculiarity of ourauthor’s 
style, as he displays in many places, a judicious 
critical discrimination between the charac- 
teristics of the art. Thus in speaking of 


| polychromy for example, where he says, ‘ we 


do not now think colour an additional beauty 
to really good imagery and carving,” he is 
favourably contrasted in our mind, with some 
who seem to “ plead in excuse of the exces- 


sive use of colour in the ecclesiastical decora- | 


tions of the middle ages.” 


The author has endeavoured to combine, in | 
his volume, “a general history of the greater | 


English ecclesiastical architects of the middle 
ages with an equally general review of their 
works, and of the characters which distinguish 
the buildings of their respective ages ;” and 
the work may therefore be taken to be a his- 
tory of the church,as illustrated by the progress 
of pointed architecture, rather than a mere 
notice of peculiarities of styles, to which 
branch of the subject other writers had more 
particularly devoted themselves. Mr. Poole 
seems to have addressed himself to the general 
public, less than to those who may possess 


other works on the subject, since his book has | 


the peculiarity—in these days of elaborate 
illustration—of being entirely destitute of 
plates and woodcuts. A knowledge of the 
characteristics of the different styles, conse- 
quently, can perhaps better be gained by a 
novice, from other works, the author here 
seeming to enter rather into the rationale of 
a change, than to depict every imaginable 
variation in its occurrence. 

But if, for a tolerable idea of the great skill, 
and the beauty of design and workmanship, 
displayed in the details of Gothic edifices, we 
must look elsewhere, Mr. Poole has given 
us evidence of the abilities and zeal of the men 
who erected the ecclesiastical edifices. The 
immense influence of this zeal, it is indeed 
difficult to convey an adequate impression of. 
Taking up the map of any country, wherever 
we find a church indicated, we shall make few 
mistakes in attributing it to the period which 
preceded the Reformation. Not that churches 
were never erected in the reigns of Charles II. 
and Queen Anne, or that the last few years 
have been idle in the work of building, but 
the number of such structures is insignificant, 
compared with the multitude of those, of which 
the thickly set villages of the country can each 
furnish an interesting example. In the year 
1268, Branescombe, bishop of Exeter, is said 
to have consecrated no less than forty churches 
in his diocese, whilst we are told that now 
Devonport in the same diocese, “ with a popu- 
lation of 26,000, has not a single church.” 

But this holy ardourin theerection ofecclesias- 
tical edifices, is by no means peculiarly remark- 
able in the panied subsequent to the Conquest, 
but is apparent during the Saxon period. If, in- 
deed, it may be doubted whether Sprott in his 
“Chronicle,” has accurately stated the num- 
ber of churches, at the time of the Conquest, 
at 45,011, there is very little reason to doubt 
Mr. Poole’s accuracy in inferring that it 
amounted to four thousand, or about one- 
third of the present number. 

But these remarkable ancestors of those 
whom something more than national pride 
now characterizes asa remarkable race, were not 
distinguished merely by their zeal in spreading 
theinfluence of religion, nor by the number only 
of their contributions to its exercise. ‘The archi- 
tect accustomed to the rude masonry of such 
of the churches as are ascribed to the Saxons, 
might perhaps pass over as unimportant, the 
inventions of a people who may not have had 
the ability to conceive the beautiful models 
of their successors. But, even omitting the 
evidence of ancient manuscripts and illumina- 
tions to the skill of Saxon artists,—which, how- 
ever, is most important in the history of art, 
when its several branches were more united 
than they are at present,—we find a great amount 
of skill in many branches of ecclesiastical art, 
in which, as it would be impossible to deny 
magnificence of effect, it might be equally easy 





to recognise the element of taste. Indeed, 
they express, the feelings which theyavow,even ‘whilst Italy passed through centuries of 


| time, in which it is difficult to discover any 
evidence of the influence of art, the churchmen 
of England were devoted to the service of 
religion through its agency. Accomplished in 
_ all the learning of Glastonbury, and possessed 
of remarkable energy and devotion to all that 
could advance the influence of the church and 
the priesthood, Dunstan, as he was the most 
celebrated man of that day, so is he no unfit type 
_ of the learning of his class. His future great- 
ness shadowed forth in childhood,—according 
_to one of the characteristic stories of the 
_period,—by the visien of an angel, who 
| stretched a surveyor’s measuring-line over the 
area of a church (“ Mensoris funiculum per 
plana atrii extendens”’), becoming “ learne:l 
beyond all his fellows in philosophy, he was 
| also wonderfully skilled in manual operations, 
He was a painter and a scribe, and we have 
still proofs remaining of his proficiency in these 
| arts.” But it is still more important to find 
| the remark, that he was “a diligent and skilful 
| artificer in gold, silver, brass, and iron, and 
used the more delicate graver’s tools as well as 
the hammer and the tongs.” And it is not 
| unnecessary to notice, that he was acquainted 
| with both the science and practice of music, 
and that he was able to make organs, nor that he 
| could design patterns for embroidery. And 
| we cannot read of the profuse application of the 
| precious metals to the purposes of architecture, 
and the constant use of painting and sculpture, 
without inferring a very different state of the 
_ art during the Saxon period than the mere evi- 
, dence of such churches as Brixworth or Earl’s 
| Barton now afford. 
| Though materials are found for the his- 
‘tory of ecclesiastical architecture in a period 
even preceding that of the Saxons — com- 
/mencing with the wooden building at Glas- 
tonbury, of the year of our Lord 63, una- 
| mimously allowed to have been the oldest 
| Christian church, and shown by Mr. Petrie to 
| have been most important in its influence over 
_ the churches of Ireland,—and although we find 
| the name of King Lucius, in the second cen- 
_ tury, associated with the names of some which 
| were afterwards important buildings—West- 
| minster Abbey amongst the number ; although 
_we have mention of a church at St. Albans 
“of most beautiful workmanship,” and con- 
taining a shrine decorated ‘with gold and 
_ jewels,” and although it has not been omitted to 
/remark upon the indirect influence of the 
Roman sway, which taught the workmen of 
' Britain the use of mortar, and made them 
| famous, and in which the use and disposition 
| of bricks—often actually worked up into suc- 
| ceeding buildings—greatly influenced the de- 
coration of the Saxon and Norman architects,— 
| although in the pages of Geoffry of Monmouth, 
_ and the story of Merlin, we might find evidence 
| of the skillin the arts of construction which 
afterwards led to such great results, and we 
‘have notices of cathedrals and monasteries 
rebuilt by King Arthur—who dwelt in palaces 
‘adorned with gilded roofs—as well as the direct 
| statement that during that time “ Britain had 
j arrived at sucha pitch of grandeur that, in 
| abundance of riches, luxury of ornaments, and 
_ politeness of inhabitants, it far surpassed other 
| kingdoms ;” it is to our Saxon ancestors 
that we must more particularly look 
for influences upon the characteristic fea- 
tures of pointed architecture. 

The influence of the Saxons is generally dated 
| from the conversion of Ethelbert by Augustine, 
about the year 597, and, in the history of the 

venerable Bede, we soon find records of the 
building and reparation of churches, and of 
the conversion of heathen temples to the ser- 
vice of Christianity; we also find that sacred 
vessels, vestments, books, and relics were fur- 
‘nished from Rome, and the future state of 
architecture in England is thus early sha- 
| dowed forth in the institution of monasteries, 
and the erection of churches at Canterbury, 
Rochester, London, and York, and oratories 
_ In various parts of the island. ‘Then too, Iona, 
_a barren rock in a tempestuous sea, became a 
| school of knowledge, so that, though in a 
later style of architecture, it has to this day 
“ memorials of its past importance not to be 
surpassed in historic interest by the mighty 
| piles of York and Durham, or the halls of 
| Oxford or of Cambridge.” So important a 
| seat of learning was not without influence in 
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places far from its remote locality. We find now remaining,—must have been only a 
records of oratories and cathedrals raised by | second or third-rate building, we shall be able 
consecrated missionaries from the island of | to agree with Mr. Poole, that the arches there 
S. Columba; and though timber was the ma-/ are evidence of the existence of much 
terial often employed on a kind of building larger arches in more important buildings, 
described as that of the Scots, of split wood | and that in the accounts to which we have 


with reed thatch,* stone appears to have been | referred, and in remains generally, we have | 


equally common, and lead for a covering was | evidence of great constructive skill, whether 
even brought into use. Glass was introduced | in vaulting or other “portions of buildings. 
from Gaul in 671, by Benedict Biscop, at| Many more important structural charac- 
which time we find mention of the importation | teristics of medizval architecture, too, were 
of pictures, and images, and relics from Rome, | thus early apparent. The use of a division 
and of the use of masonry in the “ Roman | into nave and aisles, of the chancel, with 
manner.” These particulars we need not | apsidal termination, of the plan of the cross 
allude to the importance of, in the history of | with a central tower, of the ordinary bell- 
architecture, and the influence of Benedict | tower, and—in one instance at least—of two 
Biscop is scarcely to be overrated. ' towers, one in each of these positions; the 
With Mr. Poole, we feel the difficulty important feature of the clerestory, the use 
of coming to a satisfactory conclusion in | of glass for windows; of lead, and even of 
respect to the masonry of the “ Roman man- copper, and of tiles, sometimes gilded, for 
ner,” as it seems clear that, as regards mere roofs; the constant use of bells, and the pro- 
masonry, there must have been many examples vision requisite for organs and church music, 
of Roman work in England. Our author sug- | along with other elements, some of them 
gests that the difference might be, at least peculiar to England, even at this early period, 
partly, one of ritual, and “ altogether, rather contributed to the peculiar characteristics of 
of degree than of kind.” Thus'the arch may | Pointed architecture. ‘The importance of these 
have been more freely employed, consequent elements is well illustrated by Mr. Poole, as 
upon an adaptation of the aisles of the Roman follows :— 
basilica, along with the apse, and generally a “This notice of bells and clocks is not dis- 
more extensive character of building. He proportioned to the influence which their in- 
might, however, have noticed the use of troduction has had on ecclesiasticalarchitecture. 





Salisbury and Coventry,” and of that feature 
of pa which was so marked a charac- 
teristic of the style of the fifteenth century. 
With the accession of Edward the Confessor 
the Norman variety of Romanesque was intro- 
duced into England ; but to this period, and 
that of Pointed architecture, we must devote 
another paper. 








THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 
ARCHITECTS’ RIGHTS. 

Str,—I beg to hand you a memorandum of 
the Council of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, relative to the new Fever Hospital com- 
petition, which I introduced to your notice by 
letter on the 26th of August, 1848, when I 
stated I should lay the case before the council 
of that body for its deliberation and decision. 

In the letter above named I admitted the 
right of the committee to use my design in 
these words:—“The plans and working- 
drawings were paid for and delivered to the 
committee, and the claims for the design 
abandoned.” In another paragraph I added :— 
** A legal right may exist with the committee, 
(in the use of the design), but there is an 
evident want of moral feeling; but this has 
arisen from the influence of the president, 
Lord Devon. But what, Sir, is to be said of 


| a member of the profession, one of reputed 


the baluster in Saxon buildings, as showing a It is to the use of church-bells that we are | 
remarkable coincidence with so important a | indebted for the most prominent feature of | 
feature of the Italian architecture of later date; | almost every ecclesiastical fabric, and that which | 


and it might afford curious matter for discus- | serves most to harmonise all the parts of a | 


sion, whether its presence does not argue in whole, sometimes so vast, and almost always 
favour of the existence of the baluster in the | so various, as a Gothic church. From the low 
architecture of Rome, previous to the time of | central tower of a Norman abbey, but just 
Brunelleschi, a mode of reasoning by induc- | rising above the roof, at the intersection of the 
tion which we do not remember has ever been | cross, to the lofty towers or spires of Boston, 
brought to bear upon the interesting question | Gloucester, Salisbury, Coventry, Louth, or 
of the origin of the use of the baluster by | Whittlesea, in whatever part of the church it 


Italian architects. But, perhaps the most sig- | may be placed, the steeple still gives an in- | 
nificant fact in the history of this period, expressible grace and dignity to the whole | 
was the introduction of the practice | outline, correcting immoderate length, reduc- | 


of burying in churches,—a practice of the | ing all minor parts to proportion, giving variety 
most important influence on the forms of | to sameness, and harmony to the most licen- 
churches, and one which has retained its hold | tious irregularity. ‘The judicious use of the 
more completely than any other custom of the | tower or spire is a great part of the secret of 
middle ages, destructive as it has been to | the characteristic boldness in minor details of 
many of our finest works of architecture, | the medieval architects. ‘The little excres- 
as well as to health. | cences of such a building as York Minster, 

These important features having been intro- | which are now lost in the grand whole, would 
duced, it soon followed that works like those | at once become deformities if the towers were 
of men who had been to Rome,—as of Wilfrid | removed. The cathedral of Milan is in some 
at Hexham, York, and Ripon,—should be re- | respects one of the most splendid buildings in 
markable for their porticoes and polished | the world; but, for want of a steeple of pro- 
pillars, marvellous length and height of walls, | portionate elevation, it is but a gigantic grove 
winding passages and spiral stairs, crypts and | of pinnacles, in which statues seem to have 





oratories, and sculptured and polychromatic 


decorations, as well as for their gold, silver, | 
and precious stones, and purple and silk | 
| before the present northern tower was erected, 
what a heavy mass of irregularities must that | 
| splendid pile have seemed. The tower reduces 


hangings. Wilfrid seems also to have intro- 
duced the use of whitewash. It is, however, 
most interesting, to find mentioned in the 


church at Hexham three distinct stories, | 
whole. Bolton Abbey had also suffered the 


showing that the triforium must have been in 
use in the middle of the seventh century. 
During this century, also, an influence scarcely 
less important than the introduction of burials 
in churches was introduced, resulting from the 
division of the country into parishes. It is 


remarked by Mr. Poole, that the effect of this | 
would he that, whilst without the parochial | 
| a distance, but the tower or spire? Nay, what 


system there were many distinct oratories, 
after the change took place, these would be 
united with, and become decorations of an ex- 


isting fabric; and churches, though perhaps | 
| are indebted to the introduction of bells; or if 


lessened in number, would become more im- 
portant in regard to size and decoration, by 
combined resources of several parishes. 

As it is in the monastic system that we dis- 
cover the origin of the principal works of 
architecture in England, so this influence was 


greatly forwarded by the introduction of the | 


Benedictine order in the tenth century, by 
Dunstan, who early commenced the quarrels 
between the monks and the secular clergy, 
which are often thought to have had so import- 
ant an influence upon the sculpture of ecclesias- 
tical edifices. King Edgar is said to have erected, 
or restored, forty-eight monasteries. 

Inthe building of theabbey in the Isle of Ram- 


lost their way, and to be wandering without 
aim and without end. If, as is most probable, 
the central tower of Fountains had perished 


all to proportion, and makes it once again a 


loss of its tower, and that at the west end was 
never raised above the level of the nave; and 


| though it is far smaller and less irregular than 


Fountains, what a long unrelieved length it 
presents to the eye. What is it which gives 
such vastness and importance to the cathedral, 
such grace and beauty to the parish church, at 


is it but the bell-gable which in mere outline 


often distinguishes the retired chapel from 


some neighbouring barn? And for all this we 


not for the existence of these, or the like 
additions to the beauty of outline in our 
churches, yet at least for what is a part of their 
beauty,—their having a use, and being exactly 
adapted to their use.” 

We do well, then, to attend to any important 
element of this nature. But it was not in 


structural peculiarities alone, that the archi- 
‘tecture of the Saxon period originated features 


of most extensive development in succeeding 


periods. The Saxon masonry, known as | 
|“ long and short work,” analagous to the 
| binding courses of brick in Roman masonry, 
| differs from it in this remarkable manner— 


sey,in Huntingdonshire, we find that pile-driving viz., that it is vertical; and looking at the 


and concrete for foundations were employed ; 
and if we recollect that the church at Brix- 


* Possibly the church at Greensted, noticed in our pages, 
may have been a church of this description. 





worth,—the most important Saxon church | 


engaged shaft rising to the gable of the highly 
conical roof in the tower of Sompting Church, 
we cannot but suppose that these were perhaps 
the first germs “ of that verticality in Gothic 


high standing, who can attach his name to the 
ideas and almost the design of another com- 
petitor ?” 

It is on this latter point that I insisted, as 
involving the interests of the profession, and 
I leave it to your readers to form their own 
opinion upon the report of the Council, and the 
admission made by Mr. Fowler. 

I did not solicit the intervention of the 
Institute on personal grounds, and am, there- 
fore, glad to find that the recard of the opinion 
of the Council embraces the rules of practice 
which should have been followed in this case 
as in the establishment of a general principle, 
which is urged upon each and every individual 
of the profession. D. Mocarta. 

Old Broad-street, March 6, 1849. 


‘* Royal Institute of British Architects, Incorporated 
7th William IV. 
16, Lower Grosvenor-street. 
Extract from the Minutes of Council, dated 26th 
of February, 1849. 

Memorandum.—A reference to the Council of the 
Institute having heen made by Mr. David Mocatta, 
Fellow, and by Mr. Charles Fowler, Fellow, relative 
to certain proceedings connected with the recent 
competition in which they were engaged for the new 
building for the London Fever Hospital :—The 
Council having taken into consideration the state- 
ment of the case received from Mr. Mocatta, bearing 
date 9th November, 1848, and a communication in 
reply thereto from Mr. Fowler, bearing date 22nd 
January, 1849, and having likewise examined the 
various documents and drawings for the building, 
| are of opinion— 

That the building now in progress under the 
direction of Mr. Fowler resembles strongly, more 
especially in the application of double wards, the 
design submitted in competition by Mr. Mocatta, 
and selected by the Building Committee, and for 
which he subsequently accepted a certain remu- 
neration. 

That it does not appear that Mr. Fowler, in the 
design submitted in the competition, contemplated 
the introduction of double wards; the Council 
therefore consider that, although the trustees pur- 
chased Mr. Mocatta’s drawings, and had a right to 
adopt any portions of the design they might see fit : 
yet that an acknowledgment of such application is 
due from Mr. Fowler to Mr. Mocatta, as expressed 
in Mr. Fowler’s letter to the Council of the 22nd 
January, wherein he says—‘ It may be proper to 
state that the trustees paid Mr. Mocatta for his 
plans, &c., therefore they bad an undoubted right to 
make every and full use of them ; at the same time, 
it must be admitted that so far as their architect bas 
done so, he is bound to acknowledge it, and this I 
am most willing to do.’ 

The Council record their opinion as a general 
principle to be acted upon, to ensure full justice to 





the most deserving competitor, that the author of an 
| original idea, if it be adopted, should be engaged to 
carry out bis own ion, and that every mem- 
ber of the profession should individually do his 
utmost to establish this principle. 

Extracted from Minutes Council, Ist March, 
1849. 


GrorGe gad Honorary 
J.J. Scores, Secretaries. 

Resolved,—That a copy of the memorandum of 

| the Council relative to the London Fever Hospical 


art which at last expanded into the spires of ' be forwarded to Mr. Mocatta and Mr. Fowler.” 
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THE PERICLEAN AGE OF GRECIAN 
DECORATIVE ART. 


THE CHRYS-ELEPHANTINE WORKS, &c. 


A sertes of lectures on the Periclean and 
Alexandrian ages of Greek art is in course of 


delivery by Mr. Ralph N. Wornum, at the | 
Government School of Design, to a crowded | 


and miscellaneous audience—of the people, pro- 


rly so called, all of whom, young and old, | 
Sethe and can MiG Gan Tae’ aed dx Kiet | were the men probably employed to fix the | 


female and male, high and low, seem to listen 
throughout to the details of art with the 
closest attention. Such at least was the case 


on the evening of Friday, the 2nd, at the lecture | , 3 
, | by heat—perhaps by steaming; and being 


whence the following notes were taken. 


From the time of Pericles to Alexander the | 


Great, rather more than a century, ornamental 
design in Greece itself was constantly pro- 
gressing in richness and variety, perpetually 


exhibiting new and beautiful combinations, | 


although, in Greece, the decorative arts never 
at any time attained that florid development 
which so conspicuously distinguishes the great 
works of Rome, in the beginning of the em- 
pire. In these, however, notwithstanding the 
beauty of the individual members, the whole 
effect was materially injured by the super- 
abundance of detail, by the overloading of 
ornament, carried to such an excess in some 
monuments as scarcely to leave a single por- 
tion of plain surface. There is no repose for 
the eye in such works, and the effect becomes 
merely general. This is a want of judgment, 


and calls to mind the memorable reproof of | 


of who had 


is 


Apelles to one pupils, 
semper a picture of Helea of Troy, and loaded 
er with ornaments:—‘ So! said Apelles. 


because you could not paint her beautiful, 
you have made her rich!” However 
much the Romans merit 


certainly the Greeks do not. 


| more than 40 feet, an almost incredible magni- 


THE BUILDER. 


outer casing, fixed in small pieces upon a 
core of wood, or perhaps some other material, 
skilfully prepared to receive it; and it was 
probably laid on in uniform thicknesses—not 
a very difficult process, when we consider that 
the Greeks were in possession of a method of 
softening their ivory. Plutarch mentions the | 
softeners of ivory as one of the distinct classes | 
of artists employed by Pericles, and these | 


ivory upon the core. Pausanias also mentions | 
that the Greeks flattened the round pieces of | 
elephants’ tusks by first rendering them soft 


then allowed to cool under pressure they 
might assume the required shape. When 
thus fixed the sculptor could fashion the 
various parts to his taste. 

The great triumph of this species of art was 
the colossal sitting statue of Jupiter, in his 
temple at Olympia, in Elis, a cluster of tem- 
ples in the plain where the great periodical 
games of the Greeks took place. This incom- 
parabie work was the masterpiece of Phidias, 
and, like the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, one 
of the seven wonders of the world. The lec- | 
turerthen described this celebrated statue in the | 
words of Pausanias, which, for the sake of some 
of our own readers, who may not be familiar 
with, or may wish to recall, the idea of this 
wonder of the ancient world, we may here 
also note down from the lecturer’s descrip- 
tion. ‘The god was represented seated on his 
throne, under the covering of the temple, and | 
the whole height of the statue, exclusive of 
the pedestal, 1s said to have been something | 


| tude, when we consider the material and the 


such a rebuke, | 
In their art | 


nothing was overloaded, some of the most | 


beautiful being remarkable for the compara- 


tively moderate application of ornament, at | 
least till about the Roman Conquest, when | 


the Greek artists probably themselves followed 
out their art in the Roman capital, and to the 
Roman taste. 

Reviewing the development of ornamental 
art among the Greeks (as the lecturer had pre- 
viously been doing with illustrated reference to 
the spiral, acanthus, guilloche, &c.), we find the 


Aigina, Athens, and Delphi, 
fostering care of Pericles, and the great school 
which arose out of his efforts reached its 
utmost perfection in the time of Alexander. 
This is true not only of ornamental art, but of 


manner of its workmanship. It occupied 
Phidias and his assistants about four years, 
during the soth Olympiad, or from 437 to 
433 B.c., inclusive, and immediately after the 
completion of the Minerva of the Parthenon. 
“The god,’’ says Pausanias, ‘is seated on a 
throne made of ivory and gold. He wears a crown 
of olive branch on his head. In his right hand is 
the figure of Victory, also of gold and ivory, with a 
crown on ber head, and holding a fillet. In his left 


| hand he holds a beautiful sceptre set with all kinds 


of precious stones. 
eagle. 


The bird on the top of it is an 
His sandals are also of gold, and his mantle 


| likewise, which is ornamented with figures of animals 
first great efforts at Samos, then at Ephesus, | 


Pestum, and | 
Athens finally triumphed through the | 


and lilies. The throne itself is variegated with gold, 
stones, ivory, and ebony, and is decorated with 
painted reliefs. It is adorned, also, with statues. 
At each foot or leg of the throne are four dancing 


| victories, and two others on the pedestal of each 


| foot. 


On (above ?) the two front feet are Theban 


| youths carried away by sphinxes, and below the 


The grand essential qualities of art developed | 


in the works of Polygnotus and Phidias re- 
ceived their last refinements under the hands 
of Lysippus and Apelles, and their contem- 
poraries, 

Some idea was then given of the progress of 
the rivalry between the Doric in the west and 
the Ionic in the east; 
those temples ia which both orders were com- 
bined—the Propylaa of Athens and Eleusis for 
example; of the finer monuments ef both 
orders group¢ 
citadel of Athe and 
Doric Parthenon, and the 
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“~.* ‘ 
embellishments of the Parthenon was illustrate: 
by the restoration of Dr. Kugler of Berlin. 
lhe sanctuary, continued the lecturer, con- 


tained the goddess’s statue, of gold and ivory, 
of most colossal! proportions, the work of 
*hidias, and one of the greatest of those 
surprising and costly productions of the Greeks 
called chrys-elephantine, that is of gold and 
ivory, and of which Phidias alone executed 
six. 


: | sphinxes are Apollo and 
all other arts dependant on form and colour. | sei 


Diana destroying the 
” 


children of Niobe. 
The charge of this statue, which remained 


| at Olympia undisturbed for about 800 years, 
| Was given, in perpetuity, to the descendants of 


| Phidias. 


Their duty was to keep it clean, and 


| to rub it constantly with oil, to preserve the 


of the decorations of 


d together on the Acropolis, or | 


of the polychremic | 


ivory from suffering any injury from the marshy 
atmosphere of the grove in which the temple 
stood. ‘They were called Phaidrunte, which 
means, literally, polishers or cleaners. They 
had still the care of it in the time of Pausanias, 
who visited Olympia 500 years after the death 
of Phidias. This great sculptor died in the 
year 432 B.c., not many months after the com- 
pletion of this master-piece. 

There seems to have been considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping these chrys-elephantine works 
in order, the great difficulty being the climate, 
though, in Greece, at Olympia, it was too 
damp, at Athens too dry. While the Olympian 
Jupiter required to be frequently anointed with 
oil, the Minerva of the Parthenon, on the lofty 
dry Acropolis of Athens, required to be con- | 
stantly sprinkled with water. A work, how- 


| ever, of this class, also by Phidias, wholly free 


_ from these objections, was the statue of Escu- 


The Chrys-elephantine statue of Minerva, in | 


the Parthenon, 
flesh was entire 
gold, and the ornaments of gold, colour, and 
precious stones, 
culations as to how these ivory figures were 
constructed, and the eminent French anti- 
quary, M. Quatremére de Quincy, has de- 
voted an elaborate essay to this subject. 
Though ivory was much more abundant in 
ancient times than it is now, it is not to be 


Was 


’ 


The 


about 40 feet high. 


5 
a 


for a moment supposed that these Chrys-ele- 
phantine figures were br 
even though hollow. 


ta 
i 
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entirely of ivory, | 
Phe ivory was a mere | gigantic bronze statue of Minerva Promachos, | 


iy of ivory, the costume of | 


ihere have been many spe- | 


lapius at Epidaurus, which was placed imme- 
diately over a well, the evaporations from 
which maintained a constant degree of moisture | 
in the atmosphere, and thus preserved the 
statue—a remedy as simple as efficacious. 

The Olympian Jupiter is said, though not 
upon very authentic sources, to have been | 
carried to Constantinople, by the orders of | 
Theodosius the Great, and there to have 
perished, about a century afterwards, in the | 
tire which consumed the Lauseion, in which it | 
was placed, in the year 475. 

After a cursory allusion to the still more 
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in the Acropolis at Athens, made from the 
spoils of Marathon, and forming the greatest 
of all the works of Phidias, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to explain, in detail, the various 
ornamental and other portions of Greek archi- 
tecture previously alluded to, and especially 
with reference to the Erectheum, the distinction 
between the Attic and Ionic column and base, 
and other decorative contrasts and comparisons, 
in which the Ionic temple of Ephesus, and 
various other examples, were illustrated, the 
elements of the voluted and Corinthian orders 
of architecture at large described, and the 
progress of the Periclean age of decorative 
Greek art traced through its increasing ten- 
dency to richness and abundance of ornament, 
rather than chastity of principles, till the con- 
quest of Asia introduced a taste for even 
oriental display, which steadily progressed til! 
the time of Nero, when mere vermillion and 
gilding were preferred to the tasteful poly- 
chromy of the Parthenon, and carved scrolls 
or griffins, or other monstrous combinations, 
were substituted for the noble decorations of 
Phidias. A disquisition on dolphins, tritons, 
Satyrs, fauns, and ‘chimeras dire’ then followed, 
with an account of the lavish expenditure of 
the Greeks on mura! and other household 
decorations in the time of Alexander, who, 
according to Pliny, paid Apelles 50,0002. for a 
single picture of himself, as Jupiter ‘Tonans. 


| Then it was that artists had their golden age, 


even though at times compelled by threats and 
imprisonment, no less than by bribes and 
honour, to undertake their prized productions. 

Where the artist was so much in request as 


in Greece, whether painter, sculptor, ov archi- 


tect, he took his social position accordingly, 
and many of the Greek artists assumed an 
extraordinary degree of consequence, being 
most sumptuous in their habits, indulging in 
a costliness of costume worthy of a Sybarite. 
Zeuxis and his rival Parrhasius, were noto- 
rious for ostentation and magnificence of dress. 
Zeuxis, latterly, even gave away his pic- 
tures, declaring that they were beyond all 
price, and he appeared in public with his name 
embroidered in letters of gold around the hem 
of his mantle. Parrhasius also always appeared 
in public with a golden head-dress and a purple 
robe. His sandals were bound by golden 
straps, and he carried a golden-headed staff 
otherwise richly decorated. Such the 
appearance of a Greek painter in the time of 
Socrates ; and though Parrhasius may have 
been somewhat extreme in his love of display— 
his dress rather according with our notions of 
regal costume than that of an artist—a man of 
such taste and eminence in art would never 
have made himself ridiculous by his costume ; 
and doubtless, therefore, the splendour of his 
attire was quite justified by the fashions of his 
times. 

When considered together with what we 
read of the gorgeous dress of the Sybarites, 
this shows us that the love of art, when once 
developed, spreads itself in all directions, im- 
pressing every object with its beneficial influ- 
ence, not less those of use than those of luxury. 


‘wan 
was 


The costly and gorgeous structures of the 
¢ > » 

Greeks were not mere works of luxurious 

extravagance. Though the contrast between 


the palace of the prince and the cottage of the 
artificer may be great, we must recollect that 


whole villages of cottazes have sometimes owed 
their very existence to the erection of one of 
these palaces. The prince cannot indulge in 
the gratification of his taste for splendour with- 
out at the sametime, either directly orindirectly, 
gladdening the hearts of thousands of poor 
artificers; and we should look upon 
greatest buildings not as monuments of the 
extravagance of luxury, but rather of the skill 


the 


and industry of the artist. 





Tus YarsporovGH MoNuMENT, at Bem- 
bridge-down, east end of Isle of Wight, had 
its capping-stone placed on Monday week. ‘The 


_ structure, which is an obelisk, is of Penryn 
| granite, 75 feet high, 14 feet at the base, and 


28 feet at the lower step. 
ductor passes through the centre. 


A lightning con- 
The panels 


_ for an inscription to the Jate Earl and Yacht- 


commodore, have not yet been filled up. ‘The 
building, according to the Hampshire Adver- 


| tiser, is to serve as a sea-mark, the site having 
| been carefully selected to thatend. Mr. Peter 


Rolt was the builder. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION AT THE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
Yue following is the substance of the ad- 
dress read by Mr. Raimbach at the meeting of 
students mentioned in our last :— 

Fellow Students,—-You are aware that this 
school was established for the twofold purpose 
of educating a class of designers who should 
be able successfully to compete with the 
foreign ornamentist; and a sufficient number 
of skilled draughtsmen and pattern drawers 
to assist in carrying out the works of the first- 
mentioned. It is generally allowed that the 
latter object has been successful, and that not 
only this school, but the branch schoois also, 


| 


} 





have produced first-rate draughtsmen in every | 


gu 

department. But there is still the impression, 
among all who are interested in the subject, 
that the schools have altogether failed as 
schools of design. It is still asked, where are 
the designers the schools were established to 
supply—who were to drive French and Ger- 
man patterns out of the British market—who 
were to raise the commercial value of our 
manufactures, by introducing beauty of design 


even in the meanest article of use or ornament, | 


and to elevate the people by familiamsing them 
with that elegance of form, harmony of colour, 


and fitness for use combined, which are only | 
found among the productions of a refined age | 


» 
and nation: 


Although the school has been established 
above ten years, it is yet, perhaps, too much to 
expect so desirable an effect. But are we 
nearer our object than ten years ago? The pat- 
terns, as well of textile fabrics as of such articles 
as paper-hangings, furniture, and pottery, are 
as ordinary, not to say as ugly, as ever,—and, 
as regards the latter, a substitute for the 
“willow pattern” is yet to be devised. If it 
be impossible to walk through any of our great 
thoroughfares without being struck with the 
great improvement displayed in every kind of 
silk, satin, shawl, or muslin; who will say that 
the revision of the tariff has not had more 
effect in producing that improvement than the 
schools of design? Who will deny that, 
where the manufacture is native, the pattern is 
foreign? And when we hear of any nobleman’s 
or gentleman’s mansion being decorated with 
more than ordinary splendour, it is sure to 
have been done under the superintendence of 
some Herr Von Homberg, assisted by foreign 
artists and workmen, brought over from the 
continent at an enormous expense. ‘The same 
practice is applied to club-houses, play-houses, 
palaces, and exchanges: our churches we adorn 
ourselves,—with whitewash. 


{ 
the great want of practical and technical know- | 
ledge, and proceeds to say, “It is remarked | 
generally of all the schools, that instances | 
continually occur of students who possess 
superior natural endowments, with competent 
knowledge of art and power of execution, but 
who from deficiency of that technical knowledge | 
which can only be effectually learned by actual 
experience in the factory and workshop, cannot | 
procure from manufacturers the employment | 
they seek ; while others who have found means 
to add this requisite information to their artistic 
knowledge readily obtain engagements.” 

I differ in opinion from this report, in so far 
that I think much practical knowledge may be 
obtained without attending the factory or 
working at the loom. A good lecture, with 
proper diagrams, can often explain a process 
which is quite unintelligible in actual opera- 
tion; and a man might stew himself a long 
time in an engine-room before he got so clear 
a knowledge of the principles of action in the | 
steam-engine as may be derived from a careful 
perusal of Dr. Lardner’s book ; and it is my firm 
belief and conviction that this difficulty can be 
best overcome by the students themselves, and 
that the formation of this association supplies 
a means not only for accomplishing this, but 
for the removal of other difficulties which have | 
impeded the operations of the school ever since 
its commencement. 

Our association has been formed under 


circumstances peculiarly favourable, and at 


| of papers or essays, wish to consult works on 


a time when public attention, fatigued with 
the excitement of foreign revolutions and 
rebellions, and relieved from the fear of 
domestic disturbances, is returning to the 
contemplation of our own progress as a nation, 
the revision of our laws, the improvement of 
our manufactures, the advancement of our 
arts. ‘he commendatory letter received from 
Mr. Deverell, on the part of the council of the 
school, and the interest taken in its welfare by 
the masters, are circumstances on which we 
may well congratulate ourselves. The free use 
of this noble room, in which to hold our 
weekly meetings; the fact of being surrounded 
by examples of the highest class in every 
department of ornamental art of every age and 
from all countries; the power of reference to 
a valuable collection of books of prints and 
specimens, and the extended access to the 
lending library which has been accorded to 
such of our members who, in the preparation 


similar subjects, are further evidences of the 
favour with which we are viewed by the council 
and authorities. It is, therefore, incumbent 


| on us to exert ourselves for our own advance- 


And here let me remind you that I do not | 


dispute the superiority of the 
mentists (though I think the preference for 
their works is supported rather by fashion than 
by judgment), but I will maintain that there 


foreign orna- | 


is no reason that this superiority should con- | 


tinue. 
should it in art applied to manufactures? That 
many difficulties have interposed to prevent 
the attainment of the chief object for which 
the school was established, I am well aware. 
The greatest obstacle is, doubtless, the very 
general ignorance of the students as to the 
manufacturing processes to which their designs 
must, more or less in every case, be adapted. 
This circumstance renders the designs pro- 


It does not exist in fine art, why | 


ment, and that we are both able and willing to 
do so is proved by the list of papers in prepa- 
ration, which has been posted on the door of 
this room, among which are several on prac- 
tical manufacturing subjects. 

But our association has further objects in 
view; there is the management of the speci- 


| mens of art belonging to the school, and the 


duced in the school so usually unfitted for | 


manufacture, as to make them practically use- 
less. It matters little enough that a design 


possesses every artistic excellence, if it be in- | 


capable of adaptation to a manufactured 


article; and while our manufacturers, by im- | 


porting French patterns (in Manchester alone | 
to the amount of above 20,000/. per annum), | 


' 


can obtain exactly what is suited to their pur- | 
pose, it is not to be expected they will par- | 


chase what is not. ‘This deficiency in the 
course of instruction was at one time attempted 
to be supplied. 
lectures on manufactures was delivered by Mr. 
Cowper, of King’s College. But although re- 
gularly and numerously attended, they were 
discontinued. They comprised calico, silk, 


In 1843 a course of practical | 


formation of a catalogue: the collection of 
materials under a uniform system will be a 
suitable employment for our younger members. 
‘The want of such a catalogue has long been 
felt, not only by the students but by others. 
The school being open to the public, strangers 
may occasionally be seen, who, on entering, 
stare vacantly around, at a loss where to begin, 
apparently confused by the very heterogeneous 
arrangement of objects befure them, and who, 
after a very short visit, depart neither im- 
proved nor gratified ; whereas, with a proper 
arrangement and a cheap descriptive cata- 
logue, an afternoon might be both profitably 
and amusingly passed by the artisan, trades- 
man, manufacturer, or artist. 

The formation of a museum of ornamental 
art and other projects are so dependent on the 
extension of the accommodation provided by 
Government, that it would be premature to 
speak particularly of them; but that the at- 


| tainment of them will be much accelerated by 


the exertions of this association is unques- 


| tionable. Only let each member do his best, 


and letter-press printing ; hand, power, plain, | 
and figured weaving; pottery and porcelain, 
engraving and sculpture by machinery, type 
and stereotype-founding and the framing of 
machinery,—some of them rather foreign to 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

The annual report for 1845 still alludes to 


let each freely impart the knowledge he pos- 
sesses (and remember that there is nothing we 


| learn so thoroughly as that we teach to others), 
| and we shall see our association gaining strength 


| 
| 


and power, extending branches to the provin- 
cial schools, and rendering this school, as it 
should be, the best market for the manufac- 
turer in want of designs—the shortest road 





a 


to a knowledge of ornamental art in all its 
provinces, and a means of placing our nation 
above all others in art applied to manufac- 
tures, as it is now in every other branch of 
civilization. 





AN EXAMPLE FOR THEIR “ BETTERS.” 
REDCLIFFE CHURCH TOWER. 


For some time past St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church, Bristol, has been kept open for visi- 
ters the whole day, free of any fee. A box is 
placed in a convenient position to receive 
donations towards the restoration from such 
as are disposed to aid a good work. There is 
also a book in which the donor may register 
the gift. A few weeks ago, three working men, 
wayfarers, examined the building in all its 
parts with evident delight, and on quitting 
left this entry in the subscription-book— 
“From three journeymen carpenters, on their 
way from London to Cork, seven shillings and 
six pence.” 

All honour to them for the good and right 
feeling which prompted the act, and may it 
serve as a stimulus to others ! 

The following report, which has appeared in 
the various Bristol papers, tells its own 
story :—- 

“ To the Vicar, Churchwardens, and Vestry of 
the Parish of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol. 

** Gentlemen,— By direction of your church- 
warden, I beg leave to report to you that my 
attention being directed to the condition of the 
spiret, or pinnacle, as it is more commonly 
called, of the south-east turret on the tower of 


_the parish church, I carefully examined the 


same on Monday last, and found it to be 
in an imminently insecure and dangerous state. 

“This applies not only to the spiret, with 
its finial, but to the upper part of the turret 
itself: the st mes composing it are eroded and 
crushed, it is rent in various places, and 
appears to have settled over slightly towards 
the body of the church, while the finial and 
top of the spiret have fallen towards the spire. 

The whole is in such a condition that, 
although it might remain as it now stands for 
some time, a high wind, the slightest discharge 
of the electric fluid, or the further failure of 
some of the stones, which might happen at 
any moment, could scarcely fail to precipitate 
it, for the most part on to the roof of the nave, 


' and probably cause most serious damage to the 


inside of the church, and to the organ imme- 
diately below. 

“It is with much reluctance that I recom- 
mend any step that will make more evident 
the ruin which is rapidly falling on this tower 
—a tower with scarcely its equal for beauty in 
the kingdom. The threatening state of the 
turret, however, forbids hesitation, and makes 
it my duty to advise that the upper portion of 
the spiret should be taken down, and the lower 
parts, at the foot, pinned up with cement, so 
as to render apparent any further movement. 

“The other turrets are in a miserable state 
of disruption and decay, but do not seem to 
threaten immediate danger.—I have the honour 
to subscribe myself, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, 

“ Georce Gopwrn, Architect. 

“ Brompton, Middlesex, Feb. 14, 1849.” 

Part of the turret has since been taken 
down. 





GALVANIZED IRON. 

We have before us a specimen of galvanized 
iron taken from a cistern which has been 
erected but two years. It is full of holes and 
utterly destroyed. We received, sometime 
since, from another quarter, a similar example 
of failure, but forbore from mentioning it. 
Remembering the bigh opinion of this mate- 
rial expressed by Professor Brande and others, 
and that it is now being very extensively used 
in lieu of lead and copper, it is desirable that 
the public should have the means of judging 
between that which will last and that which 
will not. One Company has addressed a letter 
to us, asserting that in their process no ad- 
mixture of fin is used, and leading to the 
inference that it is where this second material 
is used that the result is unsatisfactory. What 
is wanted, however, is the guaranteed actual 
experience of disinterested parties, and this 
we shall be glad to receive. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STREET-ARCHITECTURE. 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF PORTA ST. PANCRAZIO, AT ROME, ALSO CALLED THE AURELIAN AND JAMICULAN GATE, 
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ANGLE OF THE PALAZZO DELLA CONSULTA, ON THE 
QUIRINAL, ROME. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STREET- 
ARCHITECTURE. 


PLAN AND ELEVATION OF PORTA ST. PAN- 
CRAZIO, AT ROME, ALSO CALLED THE 
AURELIAN AND JAMICULAN GATE. 

This gate was built on the site of an older 
one, by Antonio de Rosai, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 


ANGLE OF THE PALAZZO DELLA CON-/j| 


SULTA, ON THE QUIRINAL, ROME, 


This palace was built for Clement XIIth, | 


by Fuga, about the year 1730. It stands on 
the most elevated ground in Rome, and forms 
one side of the square of Monte Cayallo. It 
is used for different public offices. 


GROUND-FLOOR WINDOW OF A PALACE ON 
THE LUNGO L’ARORO, AT PISA, 

This palace was built by Michelangelo Buo- 
narotti, and is also interesting as having been 
Lord Byron’s residence during his stay in 
Pisa. 





WOODEN CHURCH AT GREENSTED, 
ESSEX. 

Tne interest due to this little building 
arises from the material of which it is con- 
structed, from its undoubted antiquity, and 
from the strong evidence that exists of its 
having been originally built as a place for the 
reception of the corpse of St. Edmund, which, 
on its return from London to Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, in the year 1013, was, as Lydgate, a 
monk of that monastery (St. Edmund’s) in- 
forms us, conveyed in a chest or feretory. 

St. Edmund began to reign in “ East An- 
glia,” A.p. 855. He was crowned the follow- 
ing year at Bury. He is supposed to have 
been killed in battle fifteen years afterwards. 

Of the application of timber to the con- 
struction of sacred buildings, we have, 
in these early days, abundant evidence 
in many of the northern countries, as 
well as in England. “One very remarkable 
building of this kind is yet in existence in 
Norway; it is the church of Hitterdall, in 
‘Tellemark, erected about the twelfth century. 
It is reared of balks of fir, now hardened and 


blackened by time, and decorated with carvings | 
of scales and lozenges.”” And with us, “ There 
was a time,” says the Venerable Bede, “when | 


| wood.” 


there was not a stone church in all the Jand, 
but the custom was to build them all of 

.’ At York, the earliest cathedral was 
constructed of wood. ‘The abbey church of 
Athelingey, built by the great Alfred, was built 
only of wood. And later still we find, “ pre- | 


refixed, measuring between plate and cill, are, 
on the north side, 4 feet 8 inches, on the south 
side, 4 feet 4 inches, the cills being bedded ona 
few courses of brickwork in cement to keep them 
clear of damp. ‘The uprights were tongued 
together at the junction with oak strips, and a 


viously to the foundation of the present cathe- | most effectual means it proved of keeping out 


dral at Salisbury, in the thirteenth century, 


| the first business of the monks was to erect | 


the wet ; for although the interior was plastered, 
there was no evidence, in any part, of wet having 


and consecrate a wooden chapel for temporary | driven in at the feather edge junction of the 


use,”’ 


It is not then to be wondered at, that in 
a retired spot, for a purely temporary purpose, 
and in a county devoid of stone, wood should 
have been adopted as the material for a small 
structure, even of avery sacred kind. The 
inclosing walls of this building are apparently 
of oak, and not of chesnut, as has been sup- 
posed by some. They are about 6 feet high, 
including the cill and plate, and are formed of 


rough half trees, averaging about 12 inches | 


by 6 inches (the greatest length on the base 


line being 18 inches by 9 inches, and the least | 


8 inches by 6 inches). Mr. Suckling does not 
believe them to have been “ half trees,” but 


that “ they had a portion of the centre, or | 


heart, cut out, probably to furnish beams for 
the construction of the roof and cills; the 
outsides or slabs thus left being placed on the 
cills.”’ We see no evidence of this, for the tim- 


bers were evidently left rough, and the dimen- | 


sions prove them to have been, as nearly as 
may be, “ half trees.” These uprights were 
laid on an oak cill, S$ inches by 8 inches, and 


| uprights,—a strange contrast to many of our 
modern churches, where, with all the adjuncts 
of stone and mortar, it is found no easy matier 
to keep out the driving weather from the 
south-west. 

The roof was heavy, and without any par- 
ticular character ; it consisted of a tie-beam, at 
less than 6 feet from the floor, with struts. 
The covering was tile. The inside of the 

' timbers were plastered, so that internally 
the character and interest of the construction 
| was lost. 

The seats were of all sorts of height and 
f .rm, and, for so small a church, afforded some 
good specimens of the “cattle pen.” 

The church derived light from three dormer 
windows of most “‘ domestic ” appearance ; and 
an open wooden porch, without any style or 
beauty, gave access to the church on the south 
side by means of a very low door. 

The restoration, as our readers are aware, 
has been effected under the direction of Messrs. 
Wyatt and Brandon. 





tenoned into a groove 14-inch deep, and secured | 


with oak pins. ‘The cill on the south side was 


laid on the actual earth; that on the north | 


side had, in two places, some rough flints, 


plates averaged 7 inches by 7 inches, and had 
a groove corresponding with the cill, into which 
the uprights were tenoned and pinned. The 
plates were also of oak, but they and the cills 
were very roughly hewn, in some parts being 
10 inches by 10 inches, and in others 6 inches 
by 6 inches or 7 inches. 


| 


Prorosep New WorkHousE ror Sr. 
Marcaret’s Parisu.—The Commissioners 


( é | for Westminster l:nprovements have given 
without any mortar driven under. The roof | 


notice to the parochial authorities of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, that in six months hence 


| they shall require a wing of the present work- 


house for the new Victoria-street, and the 
whole of it cleared away in two years. The 
question has, therefore, been raised, as to 


| where the new workhouse shall be built, as it 
| will be necessary to set about it immediately, 


There were twenty-five planks or uprights | to have it ready for the reception of the poor 
on the north side, and twenty-one on the south | by the expiration of the period named. rhe 
side. The uprights in the north side were the | estimated cost of a new workhouse is 20,0004. 
least decayed. ‘Those on the south side re- | This parish is governed by a close vestry, and 


quired an average of 5 inches of rotten wood to | the course which will be 


for obtaining 


be removed, those on the north about | inch the best design is looked for with some 
only, and the heights of the uprights, as now | interest, 
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ON FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 

Mr. Brarpwoop, in his paper “ On Fire- 
proof Buildings,” read at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, on the 27th ult., demon- 
strated, by a collection of specimens of metal 
from buildings that had been destroyed by 
fire, that occasionally the temperature in the 
conflagration of large buildings rose almost to 
the melting point of cast-iron, and that, even 
in asmall fire, beams and columns of cast- 
iron would be so affected by the heat and the 
jets of water upon them, that they would pro- 
bably be destroyed, and sometimes cause a 
fearful loss of life, as in many of the so-called 
fire-proof warehouses of the city: a number of 
persons employed on the premises slept in the 
upper floors, and, if the lower beams gave 
way, the whole would be dragged down sud- 
denly; whereas timber beams resisted fire some 
time, and allowed time for the inmates to 
esc ape. 

Another point which the author considered 
had not been sufficiently insisted on, was the 
derangement of the brickwork by the expansion 
of the iron beams at high temperature, and its 
sudden contraction on the application of cold 


water; and, also, from the mortar becoming | 
pulverized by the excessive heat—instances of | 


which have been known to occur. 

The following were the principles on which 
Mr. Fairbairn had proposed to construct fire- 
proof buildings :— 


1. The whole of the building to be composed | 
iron, | 


of incombustible materials, such as 


stone, or brick. 


2. That every opening or crevice communi- | 


cating with the external atmosphere be kept 


ciosed, 





| when raised to nearly 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When, however, cast-iron columns and beams 
| were practically subjected to the draught, or 
current of air, of a tremendous fire, in an ex- 
tensive warehouse filled with combustible 
goods, and at the same time receiving large 
uantities of water from the engines, they must 
fail, either by melting or crushing. 
| It appeared, that all the means of arresting 
| fires generally failed, when there was a large 
_ area on fire, and that the only effective means 
_of prevention would be, to have smaller and 
detached warehouses, or separating walls 
within the larger storehouses ; but, inasmuch 





as this was a very expensive mode of building, | 
and the Jand where warehouses were required 


was very costly, it became entirely a mercan- 
tile question, whether it was better to lay out 


a large capital in making a building perfectly | 
fireproof, and providing such means as were in | 


use in a mill at Oldham, for deluging the 


rooms, on an alarm of ire, or pay an insurance | 


and incur a certain amount of risk. 
It was shown, that the system of construct- 
ing mills containing machinery, with iron 


| beams and brick arches, was as much for the | 
U . . | 
purpose of avoiding the tremulous movement | 
by ' 
imparted by wooden beams and floors, as for 


avoiding the risk of fire; for such were the 
| precautions and care in the mills, that very few 
| were destroyed by fire. It was suggested, that 
| bricks might be made expressly of the proper 
| form to surround the slight iron columns used 
in buildings, and thus completely protect them 
from any injury from fire. 








MANUFACTURES AND DECORATIONS AT 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


3. An isolated stone or iron staircase to be | 


attached to every story, and to be furnished | 
with a line of water-pipes communicating with | 


the mains in the street. 
4. The different warehouses to be divided 
by strong partition walls, and no more openings 
to be made than are absolutely necessary. 

5. ‘That the iron columns, beams, and brick 
arches be of a strength sufficient not only to 
support a continuous dead pressure, but also to 


resist the force of impact to which they are | 


subject. 


Lastly. That in order to prevent the columns | 
from being melted, a current of cold air be | 


introduced into the hollow of the columns 
from an arched tunnel under the floors. 


Mr. Braidwood submitted that large build- 


ings containing considerable quantities of com- | 
bustible goods, and constructed on the usual | 


system, were not practically fire-proof; and 
that the only construction which would render 
such 
arches, supported by pillars of the same ma- 
terial laid in cement. 


each other by strong party-walls, instead of 
being constructed gin immense ranges, into 


which, when fire had once penetrated, it set at | 


defiance all efforts to extinguish it. 
In the 


upon which many buildings, particularly dwel- 
lings, were constructed, were very erroneous. 
It was argued, that even with the ordinary 
materials, if attention was paid to filling-in the 


partitions and ceilings, as practised in France, | 


and mentioned in Professor Hosking’s book 
on the regulation of buildings; using slate or 
stone for the stairs, as from its present cheap- 
ness might be done, taking care to support the 
steps properly, a fire would spread very slowly, 
and would allow ample time for the escape of 
the inhabitants.* 

At the following meeting (Tuesday, March 
6) the discussion was renewed, and extended 
to such a length as to preclude the reading of 
any paper. 

t was remarked, that the consideration of 
what was the actual loss of strength of cast- 
iron, under different degrees of elevation of 
temperature, was of vital importance. It ap- 
peared, from the evidence of Fairbairn’s and 
Hodgkinson’s experiments, that there was 
very little difference of strength between iron, 
at a temperature below freezing point, and 





* We are surprised te find Mr. Hosking’s bock so much 
less known than it deserves to be. 


buildings safe, would be groined brick | 


The author was also of | 
opinion, that the loss by fire would be much | 
reduced if warehouses were built of a more | 
moderate size, and completely separated from | 


discussion which ensued, it was | 
generally acknowledged that the principles | 


A LARGE number of persons assembled in 
| the Society’s rooms on Wednesday evening at 
| the opening of the third annual exhibition of 
specimens of recent British manufacture and 
decorative art. Sir John Boileau took the chair, 
| in the absence of the Duke of Buccleugh, who 
was expected, while the energetic secretary of 
the society, Mr. Scott Russell, read a report, 
congratulating the members on the important 
| character of the present collection, and the 
progress of the society (it now numbers 569 
subscribers), and entering into some parti- 
culars as to the award of prizes. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in works 
in gold and silver, to which her Majesty, 
amongst others, has contributed. 

At the suggestion of Prince Albert, prizes 
were offered for wood-carvings, executed by 
artisans who were not professional wood 
carvers, with the view of encouraging a home 
occupation. The result appears satisfactory as 
a commencement: the first prize was awarded 
to G. Cook, son of the gate-keeper, at Hyde- 
park-corner. 

There is a collection of paper-hangings at 
| which we may look when the room is less 
| crowded.* 





* We have received the following from a correspondent :— 
At the exhibition of recent British manufactures and 
decorative art, at the house of the Society of Arts, there 
is a copy of the famous shield modelled by Pitts, 
and the catalogue states that a prize has been awarded 
to Messrs. Hunt and Roskill for the exhibition of this 
shield of JEneas. It would be interesting to the public 
to know on what ground this prize is awarded: is it 
for the excellence of the electro-type deposit, or simply 
for the exhibition of the work of another? I presume the 
latter,—as numerous wealthy manufacturers and dealers 
| figure prominently in the list as exhibitors, while little is 
said or known of the artists whose works they parade. The 
wording of the catalogue with regard to this shield is so am- 


biguous, that many persons may suppose Pitts never come | repaired Millo ia the city of David, and made 


pleted the same; and it is desirable that the publie should 
| know that he did so. Pitts, after modelling this shieid, exe- 
cuted a cast, finely finished, in plaster of Paris, an. this cast 
| was seen by many of the Royal Academicians and most 
members ot the Graphic Society,~and, if my memory 
do not fail me, it was exhibited at Somerset House. 


| After the completion of the plaster shield, he commenced | 


| the execution of a copy in silver, after the old manner of 
working silver—viz., by taking a cast, in pitch and resin, of 
one of the compartments of the shield, and laying over it a 
sheet of silver, and by pressure and hammering bringing the 
silver to the form of the pitechy model. The work was then 
finished by the punch and the graver, and such tools as are 
employed in silver-chasing. He had completed several of 
these plates, when, in a fit of bodily and mental anguish and 
despair, gravated by poverty staring him in the face, he 
terminated his existence. He left behind him, besides this 
shield, another, called by him the shield of Hercules; and 
; it would be curious to know what sum his poor widow and 
' children received for these models; also what went with 
| his beautiful group—the Pleiades adorning Night—and some 
other of his works. The shield of Hineas is the finest com- 
position in the present exhibition: and it is melancholy to 
think that wealthy exhibitors are receiving a testimonial for 
the work, while the poor artist, whose poetical genius entered 
into the spirit of Virgil, and gave form to this grand wo! 

| lies forgotten in his grave.’ A. 








ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

It will be remembered that the council of 
the Art-Union of London offered the sum of 
100/. for an original bas-relief in plaster, on a 
base of 24 inches by 8 inches high, to be 
afterwards engraved by the any-glyptograph 
process, for general distribution, to the sub- 
scribers of the current year, in addition to the 
“ Sabrina.,’ 

In reply to this advertisement, twenty-five 
bas-reliefs were sent in on the Ist inst., bear- 
ing the following titles :— 

1. Slaughter of the Innocents. 

. The Entry into Jerusalem. 

. The Desth of Juturna. 

Greatheart’s Conquest over Giant Maul. 

. A Grecian Harvest Festival. 

Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

. The Entrance of Richard I]. and Boling- 
broke into London. 

. Reception of Henry VIII. and 
Charles V. by Cardinal Wolsey. 

. The Death of Boadicea. 

Hermione. 

. Comus offering the Cup to the Lady. 

Suffer little Children to come unto me. 

. Christ entering Jerusalem riding on the Ass. 

. Orpheus. 

. The Lady rescued by her Brothers. 

. A Triumphal Procession. 

. Jubal. 

. The Fall of Satan. 

. St. Paul preaching. 

Hope the alluring. 

. The Brothers rush in with drawn Swords 

(Comus). 

The Beggar died, and was carried by the 

Angels into Abraham’s Bosom. 

. Acteon. 

24. Britannia Triumphant: and 

25. (Untinished) Train up a Child in the way he 

should go. 

After examination, the council resolved that 
the prize of 1001. be adjudged to No. 13, as 
best adapted for the purpose advertised,—and 
opening the letter sent in with the device 
marked on No. 13, it was found to contain 
the name of John Hancock, 4, Brecknock 
Crescent, and 101, Stanhope-street, Morning- 
ton Crescent. 

They afterwards decided that, in conse- 
quence of the merit of the bas-relief No. 9, 
overtures should be made to the artist 
for the purpose of purchasing it for the 
use of the society. This was found to be by 
Henry Hugh Armstead, of 37, Liquorpond- 
street. 

The subscription-lists will close on the 31st. 


Emperor 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 
WHAT WAS MILLO ? 


In the interesting description of Jerusalem 
given in your pages, the writer states that a 
“deep valley, called Millo, separated Acra 
from Moriah.” ‘This, I venture to observe, is 
a mistake, there being no authority whatever 
for the supposition that there was a valley or 
district of any kind within the walls of Jeru- 
salem called by that name. Several old wri- 
ters have entertained the opinion that the 
causeway formed in the valley between Mount 
Zion and Mount Moriah was the Millo in 
question, but the weight of authority, based 
oa the evidence of Scripture, is in favour of 
another view of the subject. 





The “ House of Millo” 
(Judges ix. 6,20; 2 Kings xii. 20). 


is referred to 
* He 


| (lezekiah) built up all the wall that was 
| broken, and raised it up to the towers, and 


darts and shields in abundance,” (2 Chroni- 
cles xxxii. 5). ‘‘So David dwelt in the fort, 


/and called it the city of David, and David 
| built round about from Millo and inward,” 








(2 Samuel vy. 9). “Solomon built Millo, and 
repaired the breaches of the city of David his 
father,” (1 Kings ix. 24). These nu:nerous 
instances in which Millo is referred to, and the 
express terins used in several of the passages 
to denote its locality, place it beyond doubt, 
first, that Millo was a building—one of dis- 
tinction both as to position and destination, 
and secondly, that it stood within or in close 
proximity to, the bulwarks of the city of 
David. The expression, that David “ built 
round about from Millo and inward,” favours 
the supposition that the “house of Millo” 
was a building of note, that the work per- 
formed was extensive, and that a great distance 
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come 





lay between the house of Millo and other dis- 
tinguished buildings of the city, and that they 
were united by king David, as described in 
the foregoing text. rade 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ir is proposed to have St. Martin’s Church, 
Salisbury, wholly repaired, at an estimated 


cost of 1,0001., of which nearly 600/. have been | 


secured.—lIt is also proposed to restore the 
Poultry Cross at Salisbury.——The first stone 








of Cookley New Church, near Kidderminster, | 
was recently laid by Mrs. William Hancocks, | 


who means to present the chancel window. 
Mr. E. Smith, of Oldswinford, near Stour- 
bridge, builder, is the contractor for the build- 
ing, a design for which he also furnished. 
There is to be accommodation for 400, 147 of 
which will be free sittings. The committee 
of the Welsh Educational Institution are about 
to erect a new college at Llandovery, from a 
design by Messrs. Fuller and Gingell, of Bris- 
tol. Tenders for the works will be called for 
shortly. On the Birkenhead Dock-works, 
160 men were lately set to work, and it was 
intended shortly to increase the corps to 500 
or 600. A project has heen started for the 
erection of a temperance hall in Leicester. 
According to the Journal, it is to have two 
tiers of galleries, with seat-room for 1,665 
persons, and a large reading-room, library, 











club-room, committee-rooms, kitchen, &c. | 


The design, it is added, is in the hands of Mr. 
Flint, who estimates the cost at 300 guineas. 
———QOn Tuesday week the foundation-stone of 


a church was laid at Shelf, between Halifax and | 
Bradford. Messrs. Mallinson and Healey are | 
the architects. Mr. John Hardy has given | 
500/, towards the building, and 2,500/. towards | 


the endowment. The church will consist of a 
nave with aisles and a chancel. Atthew + 
end of the nave will be a bell-gable. The 
design is decorated, and similar to that now 
erecting at Bank Foot, also by the munificent 
aid of Mr. Hardy. The accommodation will 


be about 490, nearly all free. Cost of erec- | 


tion, including repair fund, about 1,800/. 
‘The Lords of Treasury have consented to the 
sale of a piece of corporation land at Doncas- 
ter to the Cemetery Company there for the 
new cemetery. The area is7 a. 2r. 13 p., 
and costs 500/1., to be applied in payment of 
corporation debts. 








street to the Bigg-market, on condition that 
10,5001. be sufficient to realize the project. 
‘T'wo rows of workmen’s houses, ten in a 
row, with a foreman’s ‘ mansion’ as a terminus 
between them, all under the somewhat ambi- 
tious title of ‘ New Gateshead,’ have been 
erected behind the ironworks of Messrs. 
Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, of Gateshead, 
as residences for some of those in their em- 
ployment. The lot, however, merits notice, 
according to the Gateshead Observer, who, 
speaking of the unity of the design, as a cross- 
breed between the Elizabethan and the Swiss, 
declares that the whole has quite a collegiate 
aspect.—-May such classical precincts never 
be defiled by ‘ puddle,’ ‘ pig,’ or ‘ donkey,’— 
irony or not irony, all the same. Moreover, 
may they be illuminated with a never-ceasing 
shower of “ sparks from the anvil,” ever and 
anon elicited by some choice collegiate, with 
‘head and harigals’ asclearas may their precincts 
ever then be.—The plan, when completed, will 
comprise half-a-dozen such erections, each 
apart from the rest, but all facing inwards on 
a verdant square. The afchitects are Messrs. 
J. and B. Green, of Newcastle, and the con- 
tractor (at least of the section already erected) 
is Mr. C. J. Pearson, of Gateshead. The whole 





design, so far as regards the improvement of | 
the physical condition of their workmen, is, | 


says our authority, quite characteristic of the 
firm at whose desire and expense it is being 
carried out; and we cordially re-echo the 


aspiration— Would it were characteristic of | 





every other! A correspondent, says the 
same paper, calls our attention to the accidents 
—frequently serious, sometimes fatal—which 


occur at the Sunderland docks, now in pro- | 


gress of construction, and suggests that some 
better provision is needed for such emer- 
gencies. ‘The infirmary, says he, is nearly 
a mile distant from the dock, and an hour 


The town council of | 
Newcastle have resolved on the erection of a | 
new street from Neville-street and Westgate- | 


must elapse before surgical aid is rendered— 
perhaps ‘too late.” A levy is made on the 
workmen by the contractors, to which, I be- 
lieve, they contribute themselves; and all that 
is required is the provision of a properly far- 
nished room at the docks, in which, 7 cost 
be, a surgeon may render immediate assist- 
| ance. Some better mode of conveyance to the 
| infirmary might also be adopted. We are 
| sure that the contractors will give a ready ear 
| to such suggestions. The town council of 
| Edinburgh have agreed to apply to Govern- 
ment for leave to throw back the screen in 








so as to widen the carriage-way at the head of 
Leith-street, long a subject of complaint by 
the citizens. 





points adjacent to Glasgow, where it is pro- 
posed to form pleasure-grounds for the people, 


front of the Register House, for 10 or more feet, | 





Four sites, extending in all to | would not give up his powers as a commissioner to 


about 150 acres, have been selected at different penses of it. 


make a branch of that board, or to pay the ex- 
He hoped to see this court well 


| carried out for the benefit of the public, bat he ob- 


with bowling-greens, curling and skating 
ponds, archery grounds, promenades, garden- | 


lots, &c., and also with buildings for in-door | 


amusement and instruction. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

A GENERAL court was held on Thursday, the lst 
instant, at the Sewers’-office, Greek-street; the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle in the chair. 

A decree was received from the Lord Mayor of 
London, setting forth that, in compliance with the 


Deputy Harrison, Mr. Deputy Peacock, and Mr. 
Norris. 


The Hon. F. Byng moved that the minutes ofthe gene- 
ralcommittee of the 22nd Feb. beread. These set forth 
that a motion had been made in that committee by 


Mr. Leslie, seconded by Mr. Byng, that it be recom. | 


mended to the Court of Sewers not to adopt the 
| the ground of the illegality of the recommendations 


powers of the commission tocommittees is to be found 


J 


jected to any proceedings or works that were not 
known to the public, who might well become sus- 
picious of a small body—and that body, too, ap- 
pointed by the Crown—with immense powers to 


| rate property to the amount of seven millions. If 
| their deeds were good they ought to carry the full 
| approbation of the public with them. He could not 


i 


omit to notice that on an hon. commissioner opposite 
being spoken to on this subject (Mr. Chadwick), 
that gentleman thought that if he (Mr. Byng) was 
dissatisfied with the course adopted, the most 
gentlemanly way would be to retire from the commis- 


| sion, and a threat was implied that if commissioners 


| obstructed—that is to say—if they created discus- 


i 


sion, they would be superseded from the com- 


| mission, and the names of other persons substi- 
Act 11 & 12 Vict., four commissioners to represent | 
the interests of the city of London at this court had | 
been appointed—viz., Alderman Lawrence, Mr. | 


| to him. 


tuted; and the paid assistant secretary to the 
Board of Health, who was also a sewers’ com- 
missioner, was at the same time personally rude 
During fifteen years he had been a com- 


| missioner, and during stormy times, yet he had never 


The Closed-door Business of the Commission.— | 


received such an affront in that room before. He 
again denounced these committees as an evasion of 
the law, and feeling the duty he owed to the public, 


| he would not be implicated in their acts, or attend 


there to register the proceedings of a committee 


| which he firmly believed to be illegal. The hon. gentle- 
| report of the Bye-laws Committee, dated Feb. 9, on | 


man concluded by moving that all courts and com- 


| mittees should be open. 
contained therein, as no authority to delegate the | 


Mr. Chadwick said there was a very great diffe- 


| rence between the new and old commissions, 


in the commission itself, or in the general statutes | 


on sewers; but that every facility was given in the | 


ll & 12 Vict. to the commission, as a court of 
record, to carry out most advantageously for the 


public (by making the public fully acquainted with | 


all its proceedings) the objects for which the com- 
mission issued. That the proceedings of this court 
could be reviewed by the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
that the appointment of committees was in violation 
of the statute, and that the time of the officers, 


when courts were held at long intervals, and the 
works were brought forward in a mob, and ina 
state that rendered it impossible that they could be 
properly considered ; and proofs of it might be found 
in the works of the old commissioners, which were 


| admitted to be a waste of the public money, even by 


| which ought to be occupied in the various works in | 
progress, was taken up in almost daily attendance | 


upon some one or other of the special or sub-com- 


| tived by a large majority. 


the gentlemen opposite. He justified the sub- 
division of labour by committees, and this was 
proved by the operation of the Ordnance Survey 
Committee. A member of the House of Commons 
well acquainted with map-making, had said that the 
survey could not be executed and carried out in 


other | less than six years, and at an expense of 300,000/. 
mittees. This motion in the committee was nega. | 


The Earl of Carlisle wished to offer a few words | 


on a point that occurred to his mind, without ex- 
pressing any opinion on the main question involved 
in the resolutions that had been read, as to the 
manner of carrying on the business of this court. 
Whatever might be the expediency of that course, 
it was a question so material to the constitution and 
| working of that court, he thought, if any doubt 
were entertained, that such doubt should be imme- 
diately cleared up ; and therefore he suggested that 


the highest law officers of the crown. 
Mr. Byng said the adoption of that course would 
not prevent him protesting against the illegality of 


what had been done already. He had before sub- | 


mitted a motion on the illegality of their proceed- 
ings, but how was that resolution met? Why, by 
the members of the Works’ Committee passing 


However, notwithstanding the obstructions un- 
necessarily thrown in the way by members of the 
old commission now in the new commission, he 
believed the work would be got through in one 


| year; and that works that would formerly have cost 


10,0001. to 20,0002. would now be done better and 


| more completely for 3,0002. or 4,000/. There was 


no doubt that the necessities of the public now re- 


| quired different means of improvement to those car- 
| ried on by the hon. gentleman and his colleagues in 
| the old commission, and had it not been for the 
| violent obstruction to the subject of house drainage 
a special case should be drawn up and submitted to | by members of the old commission— 


' 


j 


The Earl of Carlisle objected to the use of the word 
‘* obstruction ;"’ every commissioner had a right to 
express his opinion. 

Mr. Chadwick resumed, and justified the sub- 


| division of labour, for by it the wants of three dis- 


certain resolutions; and therefore the attendance of | 
| mittees, as it would be impracticable to carry on 
proceeding of that commission should be made | 
public, for, unless they carried the public with | 


himselfand other commissioners was useless. Every 


them, the public would be unrepresented, and their 
entire acts would be looked upon with suspicion ; 
and, after all, what had these committees done? 
The time had been wasted, for they had done 


the court to the neglect of their ordinary duties. 
He had no wish unnecessarily to detain the court, 
his former motion having been negatived, but he 
contended that all courts and committees should be 
open. Now, as to the constitation of the Works’ 
Committee, it was most essential that it should com- 
| prise gentlemen of the greatest practical experience, 
| several of whom were not to be found on this com- 
| mittee. There was, he believed, no authority what- 


tricts would be met by the same expense that gen- 
tlemen opposite did not, three years ago, think out of 
the way for one. He was opposed to open com- 


the business of experiment if every body was 
allowed to be present. He then reviewed the works 
of improvement, and the saving effected in the 


' works performed, and maintained it was io open 


| vestries and open courts that ‘* jo’ 


bad 


| easily perpetrated. 


little or nothing, but employed the officers of | 


j 


i 


' 


Mr. Leslie said he knew nothing of old or new 


| commissioners. He was there as a commissioner 


under the Act 11 and 12 Vict., asa trustee for the 
public, and to do his best for the public interest, 
and that he would do; and he could not let the 
present opportunity pass without one or two obser- 
vations on what had fallen from the commis- 
sioner opposite (Mr. Chadwick), which should be 
of the most friendly character. Mr. Chadwick 
thought the business of the commission best done by 


ever for standing committees. There might be | committees, and upon this point he (Mr. Leslie) 
special inquiries for special work i 
mittees and adjourned committees,—but the | he entered the Westminster commission be found 
court, and the court alone, were qualified to | enormous sized sewers, and he took great trouble to 
| judge of their necessity. There was no difficulty | get the adoption of the egg-shaped sewers, and 


com. | took issue after thirteen years’ experience. When 
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obtained the opinion of Sir Charles Pasley and 
other scientific as well as practical men concurring 
in his opinion, and they were ultimately adopted. 
The hon. commissioner had spoken of the 
difficulty oo through the opposition to house 
drainage. Why, the report had been about thirteen 
mouths, and they had never had a discussion. The re- 
port was full of error, and wrong in principle. He 
then referred to various points in it, which were 
all debatable questions, and ought to be brought 
into the court and discussed. He thought the 
public ought to be made acquainted with every 
thing that took place. The time of the officers, 
too, was completely taken up by these committees, 
instead of their being out and engaged in works of 
drainage ; and at the last Finance Committee Mr. 
Lovick had stated that it was quite impossible that 
he could attend to his duties, for every day in the 
week he was in attendance on committees. He 
found eighty-five pages taken up with the minutes 
of these committees for a week. What were the 
commissioners to know of this ‘‘ mob ”’ of business, 
some of which involved engagements with a 


company which was not authorised by law, and | 


involved a principle never discussed in that court ? 
If the law officers of the Crown gave their opinion 
that under the 23rd section they could appoint 
committees, special committees, and sub-com- 
mittees, there would be an end of the matter; but 
although they had lost their motion, yet in fact 


a resolution to suspend their works, and that all 
commissioners might be present at committees. 

A Commissioner said they might be present, but 
were not allowed to speak or vote. 

Mr. Leslie—At any rate we have got the wedge in. 
He concluded by supporting Mr. Byng’s resolution. 

After a few words from Lord Ebrington, Sir H. 
de la Beche, and Mr. Lawes, the noble Chairman’s 
suggestion was adopted, that the solicitor to the 
Court do prepare a special case, to be submitted to 
the law officers of the Crown, for their opinion as to 
the legality of transacting the business of the com- 
mission by committees. 

The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company.— 
A long discussion ensued on the following resolu- 
tion :—** Resolyed—Pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of the Works Committee, the court do allow 
1,500 feet of pipe to be put down to connect the 
sewer at Walham-green with the sewer at Stamford 
Villas, Fulham-road, at an estimated expense of 
437/., the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company 
being allowed to divert the sewage to their works for 
one year, the company paying rent of 8 per cent. 
thereon for the year.”” 

Mr. Leslie opposed the mgtion as illegal, and this 
view was taken by some of the shareholders them- 
selves, and a protest has been liberally circulated as 
to the illegality of the proceedings of the company. 

The motion, however, was eventually agreed to. 
Several orders for works were agreed to, and the 
court adjourned. 





HAiscellanea, 


THe ATTACK ON THE Orrice or Woops. 
—The suppositions that we offered last week, 


in reply to the attacks made by contempo- | 
raries on the office of Woods, prove to be | 


correct, especially as regards the two “ lucky 
architects,” Nash and Burton. At the moment 
that our last number, shewing what was pro- 
bably the real state of the case, was at press, 
Lord Carlisle, in the House 6f Peers, was 
stating positively that our explanation was 
correct, The small rent, too, paid by certain 
members of the aristocracy for land in the 
Green-park is stated to be not for the land 


on which their houses stand, but for certain | 


small pieces of pleasure-ground adjoining. 
Tue Ausion Piatre Giass Compay.— 


A meeting of the shareholders of this incipient | 


incorporation was held at the offices, Railway- 
place, Fenchurch-street, City, on 27th ult., 


when office-bearers were elected, and a resolu- | 


tion to hasten the complete establishment of 
the company unanimously passed, on the 
ground that a great necessity exists for a fur- 
ther extension of the manufacture of plate glass. 
The manager, Mr. H. Howard, is said to have 
made considerable improvements for cheapen- 
ing the manufacture, about to be patented. In 
the report read to the meeting, a comparison 
of British and foreign tenders for certain spe- 
cific quantities of plate glass was made, and 
the amounts quoted as follows :— 

Foreign houses. English houses. 


For glazing purposes.. £277 19 2 £190 0 0} 


For silvering purposes 119 19 8 108 15 10 
These prices of the English manufacturer, it 
was said, afford a large profit—averaging about 
is. per foot, so that it was believed foreign 
competition is now virtually excluded from the 
English market. 


Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 21st inst., for 
the erection of a new church at Mansfield, 


great | Nottingham; by 27th, for alterations and ad- 


ditions to Hampstead workhouse; by April 
| 2nd, for rebuilding a house and offices (chiefly 
| with old materials) at Petham, near Canter- 
| bury; by 3rd, for the erection of a borough 
| prison at Devonport; by 12th inst., for the 
| construction of a pipe sewer of glazed stone- 
| ware, from the sewer at Walham-green to the 
| sewer at Stamford Villas, Fulham; by 13th, 
for the construction of sewers in Tudor-street, 
| Dorset-street, Primrose-hill, and elsewhere ; 
| by 26th, for the erection of the National, In- 
| dustrial, and Infant Schools at Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxon; by 21st, for the erection of 
St. Edmund’s Church, Northampton; by 
17th, for finishing four houses in Richmond- 


| 
| road, Westbourne-grove, Paddington; by 


the Printers’ Almshouses; by 13th, for the 
erection of a school-house at Montpelier; by 
15th, for the necessary works in the erection 


at Worcester; by 24th, for the erection of a 
police station and strong rooms at Witham ; 


stone bridge near Airdrie, and for making a 
road there; also for constructing a road at 
Birmingham-heath; by 13th, for repairing, 
paving, &c., footways and carriageways at 
Cambridge (separate contracts); by 20th, for 
4,000 tons of railway chairs, for the Great 
Northern Railway; by 12th, for laying nine 
miles of water-pipes at Boston; and by 26th, 
for laying 25 miles of lead-jointed iron pipes 
for Derby water-works., 


Competirion.—Plans are required for the 
erection of a corn exchange and other build- 
ings in the town of Northampton, at an outlay 
not exceeding 8,000I, 

A Froatinc Cuurcu.—The English 
Churchman gives a description, accompanied 
by an engraving, of an ecclesiastical edifice 
which is, as yet, we believe, without a parallel, 
—a real church afloat, a new Gothic structure 
with tower and spire, belfry and bell, and ca- 
pable of accommodating 550 worshippers. Its 
seats are all free. Built, of course, of wood, 
it is painted to represent brown stone: from 
the deck to the ball on the spire is 80 feet in 
height—its dimensions are 86 feet by 34 feet, 
with a passage all round it. ‘The whole rests 
on two boats of 90 tons burden. It was con- 
structed at New Jersey, for the Churchmen’s 
Missionary Association, and is to be moored 
at a wharf in Philadelphia, for the especial use 
of sailors and boatmen. 


Masons’ Provipent Instirvurion.—The 
third annual meeting of the above institution 
was held on Tuesday evening, March 6, at the 
City of Westminster Literary Institution ; Mr. 
| William Freemanj Treasurer, in the chair. 
| The report of the committee and auditors for 
the past year shewed the balance in the hands 
of the institution to be 2447. 19s. 2d., including 
the purchase of stock 3 per cent. consols to 
the amount of 2501. 4s. 9d.; and although not 
so gratifying as might have been anticipated, 
in consequence of the great depression of 
trade, congratulated the members upon the 
steady progress of the society. A resolution 
upon the choice of a president, in the room of 
the late Mr. Alderman John Johnson, will be 
found in our advertising columns. 

Lonpon ImproveMENTs.— Do, pray, direct 
public attention to the necessity of opening up 
| Picket-place into Lincoln’s-Inn-square, and 
pulling down all the houses which are now in 
the courts and alleys near it. The whole of 
that part north of the Strand is perfectly dis- 
gusting, and inhabited by people of the worst 
description. If a handsome street were built 
as a continuation of the present Picket-place 
to Lincoln’s-Inn-square, the houses would let 
at high rents as chambers, and the ground- 
floors might be occupied as shops.—R. P. 

APPROPRIATION OF RatLway ARCHES,— 
We peceive that the suggestion made in THE 
Burp, for the conversion of railway arches 
for the houseless poor, is proposed to be car- 
| ried out by an association under the title of 
“ The Samaritan Society of England,” but in 
their prospectus we do not see any reference 
whatever to the quarter whence the suggestion 
' originated on which the scheme of benevolence 
| is founded, 














14th, (extension of time) for the erection of | 


Sr. Saviour’s, Sourawarkx.—A cor- 
apse says, relative to a restoration here, 
“The south transept has a pinnacle at each 
corner surmounting the buttress, one of which 
it had become necessary to repair; this feat 
has been accomplished by about one-third 
being sliced off, and a flat stone with project- 
ing edge being placed on it, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a jelly glass turned topsy-turvy, or 
a flat-bottomed extinguisher.” On examina- 
tion, we find the statement correct, but can 
scarcely suppose that the step in question is 
any thing more than atemporary measure. The 
condition of this church, in other respects, is 
a sad disgrace to the parish. 


GEOMETRICAL ProportTion.—At the con- 
versational meeting of the York Philosophical 
Society, on the 26th February, Mr. Fowler 
Jones, architect, read a paper on the geome- 
trical proportion of Gothic architecture, as 
introduced by Mr. Griffith in his work on 


| that subject; and showed by examples in proof 


of alternating squares, triangles, and hexagon, 


_being the -framework on which the plans 


and completion of butchers’ and fish markets | 


thoy hed carried it, for the evmmittes ‘hed peseed | by a date not specified, for the erection of a | 





and sections were constructed, that there 
was no doubt of the application of the 
system in the plan of York Minster, 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, the chancel of How- 
den Church, Selby ditto, Skelton, and various 
others. 

Tue SMIrHFieELD NuIsance.—An attempt 
of Mr. J. ‘IT’. Norris, in the City Court of 
Common Council, to have a special committee 
appointed to provide a more suitable site for 
the market, was met by “the previous ques- 
tion,” and by a deal of speechifying, con. much 
more than pro, on the delivery of which the 
question was put, and the motion negatived 
without a division. 


A Bow.tine SALoon, on the American 
principle, has been recently got up at Liver- 
pool, in a very showy style, it appears, and 
with five bowling alleys, and, of course, ‘a 
commodious bar,’ sail suitable lounges and 
refreshment-rooms, &c. “ The entrance,”’ says 
a Liverpool paper, “consists of a vestibule, 
enriched with windows of stained glass, 
and profusely decorated with ornaments in 
white and gold, and communicates with the 
interior by handsome folding-doors. ‘The in- 
ternal appearance on entering is extremely 
handsome and striking, the walls being divided 
into compartments, in each of which is a 
landscape, drawn in a masterly style, by an 
artist of celebrity, and ornaments of papier 
madché and gutta percha gilded are introduced 
in abundance, sod with great skill and effect. 
The bowling-alleys have circular projections at 
the ends surmounted by statues. ‘The saloon 
is fitted up in the richest style of splendour.” 
The whole concern was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Furness and Kilpin. 


Buinp Buitpers.—EweLt Cuurcn.— 
The following tenders, says a correspondent, 
were delivered for works required to be done 
in pulling down the old parish church at Ewell, 
and for alterations and additions to the tower, 
to form the same into a burial chapel, and 
for building boundary walls round the new 
churchyard : Mr. Hy. Clutton, architect. 

Haynes, Ewell............£329 15 1 

Stone, ditto .....0...0-. 277 18 0 

Hards, ‘ditto...... Tae ae 
Old materials remaining to be the property of 
the contractor. 





TO OUR READERS. 

Ir has been suggested to us at various times that 
some of the best architectural subjects given in Tue 
Buitper, if printed in a superior manner on good 
paper, with the accompanying descriptions, plans, &c., 
and issued periodically, would form a work that would 
be acceptable not only to those who are not buyers of Taz 
Buitper, but to many who are,—the current engravings 
being often creased by the newsvendors, or otherwise in- 
jured. We are disposed to try the experiment, and to pub- 
lish, in a neat wrapper, under the title, ‘‘ BurnpINGs AND 
MoNnUMENTS, MoperN anp Mepixvav,” about Eight 
Plates, with eight pages of letter-press, folio size, every 
second month, price half-a-crown. The first part would 
consist of Osborne House, with plan; Bridgewater House, 
plan and details; Church of St. Isaac, Petersburgh ; Ken- 
sington Union Workhouse; Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
the Liverpool Branch Bank; and the north porch of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. Before determining upon the 
scheme, however, we should be glad to receive the names of 
such gentlemen as would be willing to become subscribers 
to the work, 
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TENDERS 
For alterations at 17, Cheapside ; Mr. J. Tillott, architect 


ss wdeu ile nsewndd bode de neey #5.77 

Locke and Nesham teas Hitek swiss 5,522 
Lindsey ......... pen Wons <i vedas 5,405 
OE. avapenddvarinese uebsineace 5,314 
RIG i. o:0.4-0 snes kvnad cade secs 6,257 
Haward and Nixon .............. §,147 
MD si xa ek 10s tS exe ddeeewakine de 5,051 
CN. RTS eae ee 4,973 
WE NB nk is dade acdscavews 4,820 
SOP e ooo ons pckvbicksteteas 4,581 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Turspay, March 13.—Instit. of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, 14.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. ; Graphie So- 
ciety, 8 pom. 
Tuvrspay, 15,—Royal Society, 8} p.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 
SatTurpay, 17th.—Institute of Fine Arts, 9 pr... 





ee red. seth N., jun.,’? ‘* Messrs. R. and Co.,”’ “0, 
H.,”? v, O thanks and good wishes), “J. 3. es 

‘ Soston* . OT eo. Ot oe ” (next week), 
ee ae S.”* (the application will be attended to), 
“G:F. 5.7” *R..3.."% “OW. TF." “WW. B..” “2. 6. Ww” 
we will inquire as to numbers), “‘ Subscriber,” Guildford 
the inconvenience cannot be avoided), ‘‘H. W.” (the’ 
Editor is waiting to visit the spot), “ A. G.,”? “J. K.” 
sugar is scarcely within our range), ‘* ‘Amicus”’ ‘the work in 
question has been favourably noticed byus), “‘J.T.,’? “J. L. 
$.” (Nos. 252, 253, 254, 955, and 259 may be had ; 256 is out of 
print). ‘‘ A Competitor,” “ E. W.,” “C.J. G., Fee WR, H., 
"S$. H.,” ‘ Cockney.” “J. K., a Messrs. ’s. and §&., 
“3.0..7 “RH, B.,” “ Plumb Bob” (the building in ate 
is not ‘insulated’? » ‘Constant Reader’’ (few architects 
would sehen to give the particulars; the pawer to refuse 
a, ends on wording of the contract). ‘‘ Ivrainage of Lands, 

ithe Sewerage of Towns: a Paper on Relief Mapping,” 
os J. Bailey Denton (London, Weale—1849) ; ‘‘ The Weekly 
a nd Monthly Orthodox,’’ Part II. (Andrews, Little Britain) ; 

‘ Parish Churches, accompanied by Plans drawn to uniform 
Scale,” by R. and J. A, Brandon, Architects (London, 
G. Bell). 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.”",—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses, 

NOTICE, — All communications “respecting adrertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to | 
the ‘‘ Editor:’? all other communications should be ad- | 
dressed to the Enrror, and not to the publisher. 





ADVEATISEMERTS. 
Ny ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
4 


B: ASIN. Messrs, M ARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
Martiti/ solicit the attenti an ot Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
yok ¢ Port land, York, and Derby Stone: also Baitzor Slates, 
emetit, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire goods, Fire store, 
the lowest possib'e prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
ivers, Steps, Landins, &c.. cut to order on the shortest 
anilings let ou hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
&c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 





| 













Ty crVrpr . s7Y 
y THITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS, {muparies quality. Moulded +. to any 
pattern.—Apply to BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington- 
crescent. Newingt: BO, 
N.B. Cow'ey and Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentish 
Rag Stone direct fre om the Qu: arries. 


RIC K M. ANU FACTURERS desirous of 

iing, by the ensuing season (the desideratum), 

Lf AC HINES s "fo making cheap and perfect BRICKS, are in- 

» the ir nspection o of a recently patente] PORTABLE BRICK 

M AC HINE. to be seen in @ n daily, between the hours of Ten 
and Four, at 41, Bermonds are, Grange-road, Southwark 


BRICKS. ._—Superior White and Red Facing 


Hard Stable, Paviours, &c. &e.. may be had at W. 























r 
I 
and 8. WRIGHT'S Brick and Tile Werks, Hanwell, Midd esex. | 
Mo ulded Bricks and Tiles to any pattern on liberal terms. The 
at works adjoin the Grand Junction Canal and Great Western | 
Railway, from whence goods may be conveyed to town and country | 
at a trifling xpense. Where large quantities are wanted for public 
works. mausions, &¢., W. and 8. W. will contract to make them on } 
the spot. 





ry" : . ‘ ; 
To Builders, Gas Compa- | 
s WARDand CO., Honduras Wharf, | 
an extensive and well selected Stock of | 
tion of Fire Bricks, cog: Tiles, Clays. &c.,uredin Gas 
¢ Ovens, Furnaces, Kilns, &c., which they are offering 
r) val terms te consumers, and the trade in general ; al-o, 
Malm Paviors, Stock Bricks, Patent Malting Tiles. Pan, Plain 
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and Ridge Do., Winds« r and other Oven Tiles, Sand, Gravel, 
re Cement, Windsor and other Loams, Red and White House 
Dutch Clinkers, “anitary Pipes, and every article connected 


ny Building, Goods made to patternon the shortest 
Country buyers and consumers will find this the best and 
innene ot marke t. 





1 
hi 
« 





¥ OUNTED DRAWING PAPER.— 
i HENRY POPE has in stock Drawing Paper. which has 


heen monnted o: 1 Linen for TWO YEARS and UPWARDS, in 


ations length: of 2 ft. 3in., 3 ft 3in.and 4 ft 4in. wide Tracing 
P apers, }‘rawing and Writing ditto, mevenges. and every descrip- 
tion of Stationery at wholesale prices. *ublisher of Weaver's 


** Hints on Cottage Architect ure. with Plans, Elevations, and 
Estimates, imperial é4to., cloth, 255,— 23. Badce-row. Watling-street. 


arr * ae 

ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 

@F CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOUD and 
Ty Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand —TAYLOR, 
and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the baild- 
ity to a bew feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time. to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 

ving their customers an increawinr share of the ad- 
ng from the constant improvements in the machinery 
hare just succeeded in applying to the production of | 
the most intrieste carving in Cacn and other freestones, and iu | 
statuary marble. |< 
i 

' 
























T.. W.. aud J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a very 
large saviirg, both of time and money, is effected, - so creat. indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well- fivished article in Caen | ¢ 
stone for leas money than it can be obtained in cement, while their | 
wood-carvin? will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the rest kinds of composition ornament.— For prices | 
and estimates apply at 154, “trand. i 

TESTIMONIAL FROM Carers BARRY, ESQ | 
Westminster, May 16th. 1842 | 

“ Gentlemen.—In reply to your letter requesting mj opinion of | 
your ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more than two years, in its apriication to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace. at Westminster, that I am 
enal led ¢ to make the mast favourable report coucerning it, and to 
add that it has more than jastified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it ia 1445 [= win, Gentlemen, yours, faith Tate 

¥ a, . 
and Works for adoption I remat eT ERLES BARRY = 


“ Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


| all sorts, from } inch to lé inch th: wing? 
} and thickness, an ‘soundings Rete led Prices, Also, Timber, 


EDUCED PRICES.—WILLIAM! 
CLEAVE, of Wilton-road, Seeiee Sete, hate aaine 
Builders and the Trade that he has now on ‘his Mana 
factory (the first of its kind ever catablished” 
Assoriment of Dry and Well-seasoued OAK AND DEAL PRE 
PARKED FLOORING BOARDS n° MATCH BOARDING of 
ick, planed to a width 


Deals, Oak Planks, 
e ° hinery, gute, &. VES Fi Man 

yply at CLEAVE’S ooring Manufactory and Timbe 
Yard, Wilton-road. Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 


Sash Silis, Mouldings prepared by 








ee: BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING 
} and Consumers generally, that he haa RED CED t her PRICE, and 
| keeps hey ney | in steck a larve and general 

| Prepared Floor Boards and Rateed j Maen’ Rng planed to a paralle! 
} breadth and thickness, and fit for i mmediate use; also a variety 
| of machiue-pfepared Mouldings, which are finished with gteat ac- 


Street, Blackfria 


G REAT ‘REDU CTION 


| THOMAS ADAMS jilate S&S Dare 


| beech, oak, &c. in planks, boards, veneers, and lozs; pantile, oak, 
| and fir laths; wheelwrights’ gooda All sawn and prepared goods 


} 
— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


| prices. Very | extensive drying sheds, 


‘prs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


| are therefore prepared to eXecute any kind of w: 


pe i tots Kars, W Pies 
BAKER'S OVEN Wo Soy 9 Saat We 

Water Pipes and Gutt eights, Pay nd Trey a 

Ranges, bs. 


REDUCTION in the PRICE of f FLOOR 


the B ip fe 


curacy and attention to quality of workmansh Jay ~ 
Bridge Wharf, ee ie, and old Barge W Wharf, Geek | on 


7 
IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
Mahogany and Timber Mer- 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark. near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to iniform his frierids arid the _ generally, that he 
has in steck a larce assortment of the for imme- 
diate use, at picts Which only require attia ‘to pre ove their decided 
cheapness. Also mouldings prepared by moniony from the very 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elim, 





except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STRERT, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,S5awn on the most ap proved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Guoeved. t Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Milis have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the decks and home free of 


charge. 
ain to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-strect, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates siven for Sawing and Planing. 


v ‘ 

GE INERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

PANY. — SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILES, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspensicn gaat 
Bridges, SAWING and PLANING in all thar 
es executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
ty. <A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, oo * of upwards of we different 
kept constantly on ; also an extensive assortment of dry 
an oa FLOORING BOARDS,of all qualities and at reasonable 
Ta! 














y ~ , ‘sg? a 

ARBLE and WOOD SAWING MILLS, 
Commercial-road, Pimlico, Lonion.—DRY RIG 4 

Ww AINSOUT Buyers of well-seasoned Wainscot have the choice 
of selecting from the largest stock in London, cut from three te 
four years, in thicknesses from }-inch and upwards. FLOOR 
KOAKDS: all kinds in general use, of the same age A_large 
stock of MARBLE and STONRE, in block and slab, for Shops, 
Head-stones. Baicony-landings, Chimney-pieces. &e. Country con- 
suimer’s will find this Wharf equal to any in London, for quantity, 
qt ality, and price.—Apply on the Premises to J. HOLME, Agent. | 





FITTINGS, - 
on ELTERS— THOMAS LAM ing id, CHAN. 
end pay of PChadeter Lamps, and description of 
(Gras-fittings. mates xP we he - ~ 
or countey. "Bulllerg snd the Trdg 


Esti 
arthouse and ee Soe, Aaa ee 
~ Ouse - " 
and Poundry, 133, Alderspate-cireet. .¥ 








UILDERS and CARPENTERS’ N- 
B _MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 13, ba Pog 


uare, leading out 
pe a eng ey er 
ipod oa pe and pw TouNe, Proprietors. 


TO T ara tL OWNERS poe, AB gg MILL, PLANTATIONS 


[iPROVED' CiRCULAR'SAws: Tpright 
Plane tem {or timber and deal frames; Patent T: Tica mehr 
Machine Kaien. au caters of at Covert ay Ba oop lng 
ew scriptions, made 


a 
and PARKIN “the Meadow 5 v Bie op, ith diapatch, by Bike 





AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 


RICHARDSON, J BAEC racteReas f 
pi fen or of W Wotan? fT inok Te for Locomotive 


PATENT TCh TURE arsine team. and te IN STAVE ‘ORDSHIRE 
H°rt.w OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
retueted to BERJ AMIN FOWLEIS soperir method of hn! ~ 


— tian factories aad vonpiomen bites tama iee - 
as, De ane ce rity of parpese for which areinelai 








heat is) the last twenty some ae Sana 
baildi = s, beshed upon this an ant the parties for 
whom executed a constantly <x their satisfac- 
tion, also their will pees te ey. on te 
proved wrought-iron boiler, Ny wy be 


seen in action upon the ete which. peyton eck POWLER. 
Dorset-street, Pleet-street. ” 





Ww ARCHITECTS, ROTHE| 


AYWARD, THERS, late 
R. MexLY and Co.. WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS, and 
Mavafactarers of KITC HEN-KANGES, STOVES, &e., "196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union street, Boroug 
ores Selfacting Kitchen Ranges, with Beek Boiler and Oven 
rought Bar 


and W $: 
1% 3% 3in. 3 ft ¢in. 3%. Sin, A 
£3. 08. £3. ia. i Lt 
Hen ctiys Patent Improved, with — Boiler and Wrought ‘hes 
Oven:—3 ft. sf sin sf.oin oft. » im 4 ft. 
£5. 45. 198 wre £6, 108. rh 


Best B ister Stoves, as 74, 64. and 94. per inch. 
tend ad da. 


WOLFASTON'S PATENT fw pe niet 
for SMOKY — , aud efecting 


& remittance or re- 


Manafacturer 
STOVES, ro Be. 
# great aaring in fuel T To be seen in 
the , Accompanied 
goentn allt mab ele pita oeiek. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6j4 

74., 8d. per inch. 
aettaze Bauges. with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in. 
; 3 in., 444. 
Seif-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 





best W ‘bt Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3 ft. £2. 1s. 3 ft. 6, £4.78 4f, £2 lian 
Best Patent Cut yg 
5 * “ Lo id lp. 44, Is. 10d. per 1,000 
éd. Sd. Rs Bu. 


Bat Rheet Fioor Brads 13s. GL. per éwt. 








| 
| 
. 4 
WOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED | 
DAYS iustead a ARS, by DAVISON and | 
BYMINGTON'S PATENTEL proc vies, at the Patent Desic- | 
eating Company’s Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining | 
the Commercial aud East Country Docks, ‘Retherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire remoral of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.--For seale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any farther information, 
address, post-paid, or apply toe 
ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 
The Patent Dutiocdting: Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
23, New Broad strect to No. 41, be eee STREET. ee 
The Cor npany *s Agents are—Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell-baildin 
Manchester; Mr. THOS. MILLIE, Kirkaldy; Meswrs, RA} 
DOLPH, ELLqor, and Co. Glasgow ; Messrs. CLIFFORD and 
bos Ow N. 








Ropal 
Letters Patent. 


Bp Mer 
Majesty's 





DOOR KNUBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 





HARTand SONS bes to invite theattention of architects, builders, 
and others. to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITTS PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable. 2nd 
more clegant in ferm, than those in ordinary ase, asthe spindles, being 
loose. do not require the objectionable side rerew. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifterent thicknesses, 
withont alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
exportation. They are made ;to suit every le of decoration) in 
China, crystal. amber, and opal glass, o, horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass, &c., eu suite with finger-plates, hell pulls, levers, &c.—- May be 
obtained of all Ironmongers ; or of the ni and — manu- 
facturers, HART and SONS, WI Ir 53, 54, 

55, Wych-street, Strand, London 

“s 8. PITTS PATE NTED SPINDLE, being the only one that 
does 1 not require a screw in the side of the knob or mounting, the 
use of any lock, furniture without such {side screws would be an 
nfringe.nent of the patent, 


" > vr . > ’ > 
Pp TENT CORRUGATED GIRDERS, 
ROOFS. DOORS, &c., either Galyanized or Painted.— 
WALKERS and HOLLAND (late Richard Walker),the patentees 
of the above, having noticed in some publication the 
of patent having bern obtained for Wrought-iron Girders, Fire- 
proof Ceilings and Columns, distinctly assert that they have 
manufactured and erected the above articles some years past. aud 
where corra- 
rated iron may be cadena. = at mach — ae = a = 
continued patronage of all parties concerned. —- 
inforn nagiee 5 may be had on application at 131, Leodenhall-etvest, 
and ‘the We orks, Grange: road, Bermondsey. 














RON FOUN DRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Lake's). As J. JONES having made addi- 
tions to his STUCK of tick Phan snd ramen rade, that 


Best Town Glue 388. Do. Seotch, 52s. per wt. 
Best Pa ent Sash Lime. 
96. * a> 7 - tae. por grams 
iat ike MIULTAMSONS “me bate pd and STOVE 
A OUSE, 36, Chiswelietreet, 
Lists of Prices ou application af  Wesdbeneh, or by letter 
pre-paid, incloving postage aamp. —Warehe ase closes at 7 o'clock. 


CHUBBS LOCKS, FIRE. PROOF BAFES, AND € CASH 


ye XES, 
‘J 
HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS give perfect yy from false keys and picklock, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of ail 
sizes, and for omy my puspese to which locks are applied, and are 
— secure ie oe durable. 
HU BBS PAT. 2NT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 

aor fay is — in peas. low in price, and quite secure 
The keys are icularly Priors 

c HU BBS’ PATENT. Pike. PROOF SAVES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &c., made entirely of strong wroughtiron, so a: 
effectually to resist the failing of brick-work, timber, &e, in case of 
a ene Ce, perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
ski ai) 

c aU BBS’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


‘CHUBB and SON, 57, 8t. Paul's Charehyard, London. 


eee cienirs Hi ATTEMPT to OPEN 
A CHUBBS FIREPROOF + al 
“Stamford Mereury,” i%th Jan 
¥ BURGLARY, —On Frida a last. the chewat seg ‘Wilkin- 
son, solicitor, in eterbenenas, were entered by thieves, who picked 
the lock of the door, and so obtained an entrance. wo» 
have first forced open drawer of the A. in pe ‘s uffice, 
whence they ab afew and several keys belongin 
tthe clots daha, with which they epeneh vasious bemes 
cupboards, Press ns cick’ Gu ob 8 Be Sa im silver was taiee. 
and a quantity of receipts belonging to the Phenix Fire-office, 
most likely mistaken for as oe aes. Returning to Mr. W.‘s office, 
the thieves ransacked tin boxes, and two 
ay by opt eee SS they sirewed over the floor. 
The chief point seems to hat Rave teen @ large iron chest in 7. W's 
i time 











bank dw 

make: in t their cocks, 

o anae magnet the following morni Having 

failed with the lock, tt. ers} '; but here 
again they were foiled : the metal was too 

solid to i. wrenched | or ent, and the thieves were baulked of their 


expected 
B SON have received a letter from Mr. Wilkinson 
“cai hy above statement, and expressing his gratificati« 
at at the ~_— 


Ss, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


PI ‘ROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
LEADBPATER FIRE ER HER MAJESTYS BOARD OF 


ORDNANCE 


AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 


boo. Looma, 
&e. LEADBEA many years man’ 
LE i DREATER ‘ong he most respectfully te inform Architecta, 


ha. that ED 
DETECTOR nC or wa cera STRONG WROUGHT 
[RON PIRE-PROO AVE 
Taost 
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he ean now supply them with Halcon!es Ra ney ope. 


Girders, a. Gs ato, Ive tron Thee 
bea. an Trellis Pencil f Lamp a0 can aie other —— Gao, 
Covet Area Gratings, 
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AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, | 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn oe. aan of 

Warehouses, ay ey cae of Spm on laid at the 
above oT a and work Jou im 
KINGTO PoLONCEAUS iT os |x PaVanesT OFPICE, 
14, JOH N-STREET, ADELPHL — ents an 
thailway en anc - Contractors ee A with the tek bitumen 
for covering d arches 


A RBROATH PAVEMENT.—To Masons, | 


Builders, and Stene Merchanta,-—The rdormentionsd has 
now lying in Que! Wharf, Rotherhithe, and Kane’ Wharf, 
Pimlico, the pes Paving Stones, Tooled, “Mubbed. and Machine 
poms. &c., in sizes suitable for the Trade: to be sold cheap. 


met La to Peat ans Robertson, 4, Riehard-street, Cornwall. road, 
cargo of the best Rockhill Caithness pavement, 
ivtag os river, will he be sold cheap. 


ATH STONE.— Messrs. DANIEL and 

CHARLES JONES announce to Architects and Builders, 

that they continue te supply the FARLEIGH andCOMBE DOWN 

STONE of the best qualities upon the most reasonable terms.— 
Bradford, Wilts. 


. S r y 
ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUN DERS, QUARRYMEN and STONE MER- 
CHANTS. The most approved kinds of Bath Freestone oes 
lied to all parte of the kine’om. Depdts at the Great Weste 
Way Stativus, PADDINGTON, CORSH AM, BOX, BATH, 
aod BalSTOL.—R. aud 8. particularly invite the attention of 
Architects and Builders to their Corsham Down Stone, which is 
strong and sound in quality, i« of beautiful colour and texture, and 
po BW much ch r A, any other stone. Prices, with cost of 
to any fovality specified, furnished on application to 
anda and Sounders, 14, Orange G Grove, Bath. 








NAMELLED _ SLATE. — CAUTION! — 


Some discarded workmen of Mr. Magnus’s, having pirated 


| his invention of merbling oats, and palmed upon the public trash 


imitations, which unfortunately are frequently confounded wit! 
MAGNUS’S ENAMEL TS f Dd > SLATE. until a few months’ wear 


qd | bas shown them in their trae light, Mr. MAGNUS, who has ex- 


| pended a fortane in perfecting and introducing his enamelled slate 
| articles (which articles have won for him the patronage of the 


highest personages in the realm, the approbation and support of 
the first architects, and the medal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
deems it incumbent upon him for his own protection, and that of 


; the public. and for the just fame of his invention, te caution the 


pre ener gr agaiust these imitations The rcs are, therefore, 
to observe that the address is MAGN PIMLICO 


equested 
ie atthe Wi & or te Mr. Alex. Reid. 14, Fish ctrect. Towes. i SLATE WORKS, and in fatare all articles of his manufacture will 
ii 


be so marke 

Patronised by her Majesty. Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Dachess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Grafton, the Mar 
= of Westminster, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of 

yenhizh, the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of Bandon, the Earl of 
Waidgrave, the Countess Wilton, Viseount Combermere. Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Hon. Col. Douglass Pennant, Mr. Assheton Smith, Cel. 
Challoser, Sir J. Easthope. Sir Francis Lawley, Sir Ralph Howard, 
the Hon. Capt. Duncombe, Sir W. Gordon, the Hon C. Shaw 
Lefevre, and numerous others ofthe nobility and gentry of this and 
other countries ; by the most eminent architects and surveyors, the 
engineers and directors of the principal lines of railway, the Board 
of Public Works, and by the public generally. 


SLATE SLABS.—Mr. MAGNUS having 


machinery in Wales capable of sawing and planing some 
thousands of tons annualiy, is enabled to supply the public at a 
much lewer rate than any other house not possessing the same 
facilities. Parties ordering large quanti ies will be allowed a con- 
siderable discount off the recently reduced price list.—Address, 








| MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works. 





. sf 7 
NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
STANGATE.—Mr. mig ony nerd has the honour to inform 
Architects and Builders that he h 
pe Le — ANSTONE STONE for ali building pur 
ch can now be seen at the above wharf by application to Mr 
Ww a. we ARDLE. of whom every information a be obtained. 
N.B. The stone used in the erection of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment was supplied EXCLU SIVEL ¥ from these quarries. 


ak , 

NSTON ST ONE, used for Building 1 the 

New Honases of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the An«ton 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Homes of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


&e 

we Wri ight and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’ Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross,--Any further information can be 
ettained on applicatio om to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27 


Burton-crescent. 
QUARRIES.— 





r Y a 
UBIGNY STONE 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., beg to inform the Archi- 
tectural and Building Profession generally, they are importing the 
above stone from Aubigny, near Falaise, Normandy; aud from its 
general adoption (where known), are assured of its great utility. 
Aubigny resembles Portland in colour and texture, but free 


from shell, flint, and other obstructions in worki Its durability | 
oe “ “ere nse me. recy A | poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks « of Vermin. 


may be known from its appropriation tolighthouses, dock and quay 
walling, and the Royal Chateau, Norm imdy. 

L. B. and Co., have a large and seasoned stock at their Depot. 
Caen Sufferance Wharf, Rotherhithe, near the Lavender Dock 


€ arrangements for pen i 





Pier.—Orders executed with dispatch to any part of the United | 


King ym. 


AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED. 


LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., extensive Proprietors of 
CAEN STONE QUARRIES, Allemagne, Calvados Department, 
beg to solicit inspection of their Caen Stone for external and in- 
ternal works. They continue their importations of the first quality, 
care _ selected at the quarries. 

L.. B., and Co. have on hand a large stock of the best-quarried 
stone, a their Depét, Caen Sufferance Wharf, Rotherhithe, where 
samples and information may be obtained —Shipments made direct 
from Caen to any part of the United Kingdom 


(AEN ‘STONE, { from the first Quarries of 


Allemagne. Depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, Limehouse. —P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen 
roprictaire des Carriéres A Allemagne), begs leave to inform 
Bui tions, Architects, and others, that he has, on the above-men- 
tioned wharf, the beat stone ready to meet the demands of pur- 
chasera Contracts taken for any quantities.—Orders received by 
Mr. BASUHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough Market,—Cargoes 
shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


AEN STONE. — Original Sufferance 
Depst, Norway Wharf, Greenwich —W TUCKWELL, 
Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor and Importer, toe invite the 
attention of Architects, Surveyors, Builders. and others to the 
Stock of DRY SEASONED CAEN STONE 
on his Wharf, comprising 20,000 feet cube, which has been selected 
with judicious care, and ts fit for immediate use. Shipments made 
to any port direct from his quarries at Caen. 
N.B. Orders received at the wharf as above: also at the offices of 
Mr. R. A. WITHALL, Surveyor, 9, Cheapside, where further in- 
formation and samples may be obtained. 


St! RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
\2 WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
prices of the best WELCH as SLABS, planed both faces, 
will be sent on application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a 
Vinten stamp. “The prices are under those advertiged for inferior 


wtAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
~ PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, bees to inform ARCHITECTS and the PUBLIC 
- at he has availed himself of improvements in his MACHINERY, 
by means of which he is enabled to produce GUTHIC WINDOWS 
MOULDINGS, PANNELS, &c. &., at a very cheap rate, out of 
8 superior stone from the west of England, as durable as any soft 
one, and particularly sound. 

‘, has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 
which produces, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 
crystalline hardness, and improves the colour. 

FONTS from & upwards. Specimens on view of the various 








To * Th «vr worrTscisgty 
OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT and PAINT. — The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants. and the Public generally 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to o se celebrated 
Materials, which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
utter resistance to frost or heat, and general ec i y. distinguish 
them from all other cements and paints, and y jastify the con- 
fidence reposed in them, as shewn by the Ae ous testimonials 
received from public bodies and private individuals of the first im- 
portance.—Pro-pect uses and particulars may be obtained from the 
ne agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse. 22, Steel-yard, 
Veer anmennnatin ot. 


ARI AN CEMEN’ r for internal Stucco, 


instead of PLASTER OF PARIS, may be painted end 
papered within twenty hours of its app slication on the bare walls; 
aud rooms may he rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 
rials comm: mnly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without 
the slightest difficulty. A finer quality is also prepared for orna- 
mental plastering, for encaustic painting, &. &c Specimens of 
which may be seen at the Mar nufactory of the Patentees, CHAS. 
FRANC 1S and SONS, Cement Wor Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE C EMEN1 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stuceo, which 

may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone. 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 

architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for which pur. 




















Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Mtiiant- street. Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J.B Ww HITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 


| the best Roman Cement but has the advantage over that material 


| of wholly resisting frost; and when used as a stucco it does not 


vegetate or tarn green in damp situations, and requ no colour- 





| ing. Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 


four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 


} trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 


Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 


| necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic propertie-, 





styles. 
First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED and CARVED | 


Works 
Vein Marble Chimney-pieces, of the best quality of 
material and workmanship, by improved machinery 49s. 
ee ee a ee it, Poe re Ss. 
A variety on view in stock. 
MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STON ES, &c., in great variety of design. 


ESTORA’ of CHURCHES 





ESTORATION 


SAMUEL CUNDY having had mueh practice in this i 


br roe h, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations. 
LERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called 
the above establishment. Coats of Arms, Decorated Pannels, Ae 
other enriched works, promptly executed. 
Every description of Stone or Granite wee pecpared, ready for 
fixing.— Delivered at the various Railways, ked in 
trucks —Pimlico Marbdleand Stone Works, in ident Ww See Wht Patios 


Lg . * .% 7 _ 
pERRA-COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 
KRKS, King Edward-street, Wesetonter sent, London. 
—~M. " “BLANCH | RD, from late Coade’s Original Works, 
Relvedere-road. Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the = 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been su: 
adopted by oc Architects and others, in the sdorninent of 
our noblest bail dings, nearly 100 years has proved the 1 
- of the of those times now exhibi: 
all their rermiuve sharp 
Groups, statues, frieses, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Todor, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
oles, Sue taszas, vases, coats of arms, | devises, and every de- 
neatly: half 8 ie 








point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resi:tance to water are 
required. 

Manufacturers—J. BR. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, see <sede L 


al 

PoORTLAN oD CEMEN T, solely 

MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASP piN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. pom 
reference to No. 296, page 491; and also Nos, 234 and 285, pa 
343 and 351 of “ The Builder.” for accounts of EXP -ERIMEN ‘S 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, oxvdate, or turn green; nor is it 
aftected by any at mospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes For all purposes that Cement is 4 pli- 
eable the Proprietors challenge gompetition.—-Orders rece avell by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDLN, and G ompany, at their Manufactor. 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Seotland-yard. W yafaccory, 
also by their Agent at the Depét, 1, Back Goree, Live por. 


1 N’ . ’ 

N ARTIN 'S PATE N r FIRE-PROOF and 
OKN AMENT TAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE 

The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Pablic that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
been before the public so many years, and has obtained so high a 
standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
ealled upon to observe, that by its use—from the greater amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
effected as compared with ot ther cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purposes, may be seen; and the £ Loman in any 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messrs STEVENS and SON, 
at duncaal Pisster and Cement wees, 186, Drary lane, “London. 











OM AN CEM EN \T, made according to 
the tification of Parker's Patent, may be had genuine of 
J. M. BLAS IFLELD date Wyatt, Parker, and Co.}, Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, No. 1, Ironzate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the Manufactory, Mill Wali, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic, Tarras, Bricks, Tiles, &c. 
VEINED AND SICILIAN MARBLE 
in Scantlings and Slabs of the first quality, just imported. 
CUTTLEHILL FIRE CLAY 
Retorta, Drain-pipes (glazed!, Stove-backs, Covings, 
Chimney-pots, &. 
* The attention of builders is particularly called to these fire- 
wht stove-backs and covings for forming Kennard and other 


| stoves in an economical manner. 








7 NJ - > > are a hd 

yy ARW ICKSHIRE CEMENT. — To 
hitects. Engineers, Contractors, and Builders, — 
R. GREAVES solicits the notice of the Profession and Trade to 
we very superior CEMENT he is now mauufacturing at his 

Works, Stratford-on-Avon and Southam ; the “ Warwickshire’’ 
Bye “ Caen * stone, and the “ Improved” a dark tint of the 
* “both of which will be found unequalled, especially for 
hydraulic purposes, 

GROU hf LIAS LIME FOR CONCRETE, &c. 
Giazed Stome-Ware Pipes on sale. 

To be had at oon Rutty aod Verey, 2, South Wharf, Padding- 
ton,and at Messra Gladdish’s, Pedlar's Acre, Lambeth, and Pratt's 
Wharf, Camden Town. 

AGENTS— Manchester—J, Spon Dok Hing strest i Liver- 


I—T. Wylie, 56, Gloucester-street - da Lewis 
Plana Ww. “Brown, 14, Broomielaw; Oxford—E. ats Canal 
Harrison, Linenhall- street; Worcester—P. 
Beadle, Butts ; wenger “4 Burlingham and Co.; Birmingham 


Bonehill, Berkley-street. 


ey 











TO THE BUILDING pUsLIe. s 

IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CaMESS and PLAS. 
TER of PARIS, at prices, of Vases, Ballus. 
ters, Capitals, perforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 
Wreaths, Serolis, Masques. Heads, Figures, Priezes, Gothic and 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-mouids, Pateras, &e., &e., 36-inch 
Centre, Flowers fixed complete, 244 each, smaller in proportion 
An assortment of Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing.~ 

HEKBERT and son, Modellers, &., 42, Parker-st., Drury-lane, 
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r ODD? Ss PATEN T METALLIC 

font yr pace PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
Iron, Wood, and every description of Painting. This Paint has 
been most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 
perience, and has been extensively used under the superintendence 
of A rchitects, Engineers, and Sarre Tone of the greatest eminence.— 
¢ aaeee to bod addressed to Mr. B DD, Patertee, 23, Dean-street 
Sohe, London, 


’ S 

ODD’S PATENT METALLIC 
PROTOXIDE PAINT has been found, after the severest 
trials, peculiarly efficacious in preserving iron and other metals 
from oxidation. and cemented surfaces and brickwork from damp- 
ness and vegetation. Being free from smell, and without any dele- 
terious properties, it is well adapted for painting the interior of 
houses, offices, hospitals, and other buildings, which may require to 
be painted during occupation. — For particulars, apply to B. TODD, 

9, Upper Thames-street, London. 





EMERs ON’S PATENT LIQUID 


EMENT is ready foruse,is simple in its application,and onl, 
ONE-EIGHTH the cost of oil paint; for ty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materials an the fronts of houses, «iving the 
exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; can be used at once 
en fresh Roman cement or other plastering; is particularly 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
beeome soiled or dingyswhich can be beautified in any weather, 
at a trifling cost.—Soid in casks of 1, 2, and 3 ewt., at 8s., 15s. and 


21s, each. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 

Invaluahle asa coating for SHIPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
&:1 kiads of WOOD or METAL work, rooting feits, leak y roofs, spouts 
and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
atr nospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation, ane 
will dry in a few hours.--Sold in casks, 2 to 50 gallons. Brilliant 
Black, 28. ; Rich Brown, 2s. oa. per gallon. 

GEORGE LEAR and Co, No. 16, Basi: na-tens, Chengeite. 


NY 
ATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S 
METALLIC PAINTS 
COLOTU RS— BLACK and PURPLE-BROWN. 

These Paints (the products of a patent prs 2cess) possess extra- 
ordinary covering quality, and far surpass ail other paints in point 
of durability and econ my, two conts being proved to be more than 
equal to three of any other description. From their chemical 
evmposition, they are pre-emi inently adapted for covering iron; 
alao stuccoed or brick buildings, and every kind of woodwerk, 

They have been exposed on shipping to the action of sea-water, 
and of the sulpburetted hydrogen so prevalent in sea-ports and 
tidal harbours, for more than three years, without change 
The attention of the shipping interest is particularly directed to 
the Company's Patent Compound Metallic Black Paint (the only 
es etallic black paint of any value yet produced), which will be 

found a most valuable and effectual! preservative when applied to 
iron steam-boats and wooden vessels. It also forms a beautiful 
covering for stoves. No other paint partakes in any degree of the 
properties which constitute the great value of these metallic paints. 

Numerous and most satisfactory testimonials have been forwarded 
retary 








to the Company's office, copies of which may be had of the Se 
or of the agents 
Price, by the Ton, 251, delivered in London or Liverpool, exclusive 

of packages. To be obtained exclusively on application to_the 
Secretary, Mr. J. A. WEST, at the offices of the Company, 20, Fen- 
church-street, London, or of any of the undermentioned parties, 
who are the only AGENTS of the Company : 

Mecsra. Evans Brothers, London. 

Messrs. Matthews and Leon rd, Bristol. 

Mesars, Evans and Hodgson, Exeter. 

Messrs, Clarke and Fill, Yarmouth, Norfolk 

Mr. D. Sandeman, Glasgow 

Mr. &. Sandeman, Dundee. 

Mr. K. Newby, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Mr. RK. 8, Farr, Edinburgh. 

Mr. W. Railey, Wolverhampton. 

Messrs. Vint and Co Nowcastle-on- Tyne, and Sunderland. 

Mr. Robert Oxland, Plymouth. 

Mr. Joshua Pox, Tregedna, near Falmouth. 


NTING ry TS x 
AINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 
accomplished by the use of the newly Pte I SWEET OIL 

of TURPENTINE, instead of the deadly abomination called oil 

or spirits oft turpentine. Paint mixed with it is free from smell, is 
improved in brilliancy of colour, and the baneful properties of the 
lead being neutralized, dees not emit these noxious exhalations 
which have hitherto been so universally associated with painting. 

By this really valuable discovery house painting is now converted into 

a sanitary operation,that may be effected at any season of the year, 

being productive of health and comfort, without causing the 

slightest derangement to the domestic economy. Sold by the 
gallon, ewt,, or ton, by every respectable oilman in the kingdom, 
and at the dep: »t, 1, Breain’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, where may 

be seen, and copies had of, the original certificate of Dr. Serny, a 

senior member of the College of Chemistry. Sold also in sample 

bottles, Is. and 2s. each, bottles included. 


“ y r r ‘ A 
\ 7E HAVE TRIED IT on a china dish, 
a wooden bar and a mecreohausn pipe, with e yually 
satisfactory re: ie ~ ¢ Builder, Dee, 36, 1848. 
EUBE “RS TMEROY "ED Liev ID GLUE 
“Tt will a mix with water, is consequently impervious to mois- 
ture, and remains quite unaffected in damp situations. It is 
incombustible, free from the slightest smell, dries quickly after a 
joint is made with it, and its adhesiveness — fe uacity are. an ler 
most circumstances, superior to the common glue.”- Vide Mining 
Journal, Dee, 9, 1848. 
Sold at the Patentees’, NEUBER and WATKINS, 54, New 
Oxford street. Price, Pale, 12s. ; Dark, 8s. per gallon, and in Bottles 
at 6d. te and ls, 6d, Samples forwarded free on receipt of 18 postage 


— 

NEC ‘BER'S WATER VARNISH, for Paperhangings, &c., is 
without smell, postvors washable, and requires no preparation of 
size—Full Body, 10s. ; Fiat, 8s. per gallon. 


AMP and GASEOUS EXHALATION 
SANITARY MEASURES. 


MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especialy directed 
tothe most EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can adopt te pre- 
vent the injnrious and offen FATAL EFFECTS upon the 
— TH of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations that 
produced from moisture, decayed animal matter (as in grave- 
pe +), stagnant water, and collections of fotid refuse, tending to 
produce & Inlasimatic state of atmosphere. In situations so affected, 
the impervious opty cf the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders it 
the most perfect PAVEMENT or COVERING that can be relied 
upon for hermetically ‘closing and thereby preveuting, the rising 
of moisture and the escape noxious vapoura The present ex- 
pm application of this material for covering roofs, terraces, and 
rches, for preventing the re james of wet, is strong evidence of 
its effectiveness for the above purposes, which is further confirmed 
by the following extract froma the iepore ont COMMISSIONERS 
on the FINE ARTS, ARRELL, Secretary. 
Seyssel Asphalie Company, Stangate, 1 Ba som 


“ In 1839, [ superintended the construction of a house of three 
stories on the Lac d’Enghien. The foundation of the tiilding is 
constantly in water, about 194 inches below the level of the ground 
floor. The entire horizontal surface of the external an«d internal 
walls was covered at the level of the internal ground flo: or witha 
layer of SEYSSEL ASPHALTE,®* less than half an inch thick, 
over which coarse sand was spread. Since the above date, no trace 
of damp ha; shown itself round the walls of the lower story, which 
are for the most part nted im oil, of a grey stone colour. It is 
well known that the one meistare aces round spots, darker 
or lighter, on walls so painted, Yet the pavement of the floor, rest- 
ing on the soil iteelf, is only about 24 inches above the external 
eee of the soil, and onl y 19} inches, at the utmost, above that of 
the sheet of water. The layer of Asphalte baving heen BROKEN 
reais REMOVED, for the purpose of inserting the sills of two 
doors, spots indicating the presence of damp have been since re- 
marked at the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Honses of Parlia- 
ment 
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